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That this is not too strong a statement can be proved 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. | ‘ Ss . 
EEA é race | PY considering the state of the Ruhr and also of all Ger- 
THE OTHER SIDE AND THE REFERENDU) | many. The occupation of the Ruhr has been a tragic 
(J. ST. LOK STRACHEY) Pe ar .. 40| failure. It was to have had a disciplinary effect on the 
Torics— -- : German mentality and to cow them into intelligent 
Results of the New Economie Policy in Russia 41 | obedience. It has only raised a blind and bitter feeling 
= oa pose eckibinien Litcomeeiias; — of hate in the people of the large area now under French 
The Season : 1923.. ie “8 "45 | military control. The French, we are sure, have not 
Lerrers TO THE Eprror meant to be cruel, but so great a failure has been their 
The Other Side (Lord Sydenham, &c.) es ; 17 | policy of punitive penetration that they have had to 
a. aa &e.) “ seize city after city, district after district, have had to 
The Wesleyan Conference (Rev. J. Edward Harlow) an 50 shoot at sight, to combat not only hostile mobs but 
Tur THeatrE—Mr. Milne’s Success, at the Haymarket individuals, and to punish, by death or long terms of 
(Martin Armstrong) is os .. 51} imprisonment, large numbers of civilians. The conquerors 
Art—The Nineteenth Century in France (Anthony in this new war have fined towns, seized the money and 
Bertram) as ss -» 92] property of companies and individuals, have sequestrated 
Booxs— Ss , railways, have closed means of communication, have 
Ba a of Pana. a ee (J. ag 2 53 | isolated cities as if they had the plague, and, worse than 
Nellie Ptaschkina a‘ a 53 | all, have driven over 50,000 people—men, women and 
Introvert and Extravert .. 54 | children—from their homes into exile. They have, in a 
= Tae ad Gree Cadhene es aa word, been reduced to copying the worst acts of the 
Ficriox—“ The Black Dog ” and “ Paul Redway ” 56 Germans under the hateful tyranny of the Hohenzollerns. 
Scceeih’<Shceeiey audi, Wacnuiny Shellie: 200 Kiddy) 58 Could there be a greater confession of failure, conscious 

- x” unconscious ? 








THE “SPECTATOR’S” 
HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


We have this year made arrangements by which 


the “SPECTATOR ” will be on sale in the | « 
principal holiday resorts of the Continent. Readers 
who are going to more remote parts or 


travelling from place to place should send a 
temporary subscription direct to this Office, 13 York 
Street, London, W.C. 2, enclosing the addresses to 
which the paper is to be posted. They will find 
this by far the most satisfactory way of getting the 
paper while on their holidays. The rates are, to 
any part of the world: 


( 


if 


Three months - - 78. 6d. 
8 issues . - - 45. 8d, 
4 issues - - - 25. 4d, 


at the same rate. 


WEEK. 


or any number of issues 


NEWS OF THEI 
scieiailllp 

S we go to press Mr. Baldwin is making a statement 

4 in the House of Commons on the Reparations 
Question which may well prove to be the most momentous 
of our time. It may bring a real peace to the world and 
put an end to that underground war from which we are 
a war of suspicion, fear, hatred, revenge 











now suffering 
and all their accompaniments of misery, poverty and 
crime. Again, it may prove a prelude to more open 
} hostilities and estrangements. Our hope, our belief, 
} is that it will usher in a better period in the world’s 





} history, But, be that as it may, one thing is certain. 
hit cannot make the situatic 


ym worse, bad is it at 
present and so certain is it to become more perilous 


i no change is made, 


so 








Frenchaction ? 


fy 


than that. 
word, her economic policy has brought her to the verge 


So 
Six months ago Germany, though poor, was a debtor 


* * * * 


If the moral results of the occupation of the Ruhr have 


been disastrous, what are we to say of the economic, 
though economic results were the primary inducements of 


We expressed our belief when the troops 
‘rossed the frontier that France was going to spend five 
‘anes to collect fifty centimes, but it has proved far worse 
She has got neither money nor coal. Ina 


f repudiation. Look at the frane, tottering on the edge 
ff the precipice over which the mark has tumbled ! 
much for direct losses. The indirect are worse. 
well worth issuing a writ against, and cultivating as a 
future source of revenue. Compare her position to-day, 
with a currency that is valueless and a population which 
is beginning to starve. 

* i 


* * 


The effects of the policy of security, as worked out in 
the Ruhr Valley, have proved as fatal. It has made the 
danger to which France is exposed on her eastern frontier 
ten times greater. The best security for a nation rests 
on reasonably contented neighbours. That was why the 
Treaty-makers at Versailles, in theory at any rate, 
banned the sowing of dragon’s teeth and chose “ No 
more Alsace-Lorraines ” their motto. France has 
been sowing insecurity broadcast, and the process must 
go on till the goal of ruin is reached, unless there is a 
Again, six months 


as 


change of heart and head in Paris. 
ago, we said that, in the case of an occupation inevitably 
faced with passive resistance, the soldiers would insist 
step by step that Mars and all the Planets in turn must 
be occupied to give the occupation of the Moon a sound 
strategie basis. And so it has proved. And so it will 
go on till France awakens to find that her armies are 
spread over Germany in petits paquets and at the merey 
of a hunger-insurrection of peasants and mine and 


factory hands, 
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The policy of domination—for that policy, though 
concealed, has had great influence over the French 
Government—has been as great a failure as the rest ; 
though it sounded so logical and so thorough. Had 
France been wise, cool, moderate, and careful not to 
offend or to raise suspicions and anxieties in the minds 
of her late Allies, the Continent would have acquiesced 
in the peaceful penetration of her hegemony as something 
natural, inevitable, and not unbeneficent. The Little 
Entente would have waxed strong under the shadow 
of her wing, and the expansion of her North African 
Empire and her Syrian Mandate would have made it 
impossible for anyone to challenge her supremacy in the 
Mediterranean. As it is, the reckless way in which the 
policy of domination has been pursued and advertised 
has awakened a sense of uneasiness, if not of fear, in 
every Chancellery on the Continent. Italy has been 
alarmed and has begun “ to get cover.” The same thing, 
though low be it spoken, has happened even at Brussels. 
Switzerland has been wondering what is to come. Even 
the Little Entente has been finding the grapes sour and 
is having its teeth set on edge. Turkey is suspicious. 
The Northern Powers are wondering what is their best 
line of safety. Even Poland, though she has been receiving 
money from France which ought in equity and good faith 
to have gone to France’s creditors, has begun to wonder 
how it will help her to see Germany reduced to chaos and, 
perhaps, to have an aggressive, restless, and implacable 
Soviet Government on either flank. That the great 
majority of Frenchmen do not desire to make a wild 
clutch, which is sure to be unsuccessful, at the empire of 
the world we fully realize. But, alas, the people of France 
are not very vigilant politicians and have too often waked 
from dreams of peace, plenty, and the cultivation of the 
arts to find themselves committed to wild adventures. 

*k * * - 

So much for the actual situation of which Mr. Baldwin 
is speaking. What he says, be it what it may, must be a 
step in the right direction. He is bound to lay down 
(that is the whole raison @étre for his statement) what the 
British policy is, what are our aspirations, what are our 
hopes of settlement, what we think possible and impossible, 
what we think dangerous, and what we think safe. When 
that policy is made clear it will be, we believe, the rallying 
point for the people of good intent throughout the world. 
Perhaps the greatest advantage of all will be that it may 
show the people of France that our policy is not a policy 
hostile to them. It does not involve the reversal of the 
underlying idea of the Versailles Treaty, namely, that 
Germany should pay what she could pay without 
destroying herself as an economic and political unit, and 
that France should have all the security which her former 
Allies could possibly give her. Security, however, must 
be given also to Germany, for unless Germany can feel 
herself secure from future invasions, France can never be 
secure. Security depends upon the removal of mutual 
suspicion. We hope, then, that the French people, 
when they see our policy plainly put forward, will say, 
“ That, after all, is what we want, or, at any rate, it is 
near enough to what we want to make it possible for us 
to fall into line with Great Britain once more.” 

. * * * 


On Thursday, July 5th, as we went to press, came the 
announcement of the raising of the Bank Rate to 4 per 
cent. from 3 per cent., the figure to which it was reduced 
by slow gradations from the calamitous height which 
it reached on April 15th, 1920. We do not want to 
use the language of exaggeration and still less of alarm, 
yet we cannot but express considerable anxiety and 
regret at the decision of the Governor of the Bank of 
England and his advisers, The influences which induced 





: — 
the change are said to rest upon a strong desire to maip, 


tain the value of the pound sterling in New York. Ii 
this is so, we feel bound to note that the process is like, 
to prove an exceedingly costly one, and may very possib), 
have social and political reactions of a most deplorabj, 
kind. There are three things, it seems to us, which yp 
want in the financial plane. The first of these is.a reduce. 
tion in the numbers of the unemployed. Their immediay 
cost is great, but even worse is the moral loss caused }y 
unemployment when once it becomes chronic. Ty 
man who has been out of work continuously for ty) 
years has, as a rule, become industrially dead. Ou 7 
next need is stability. Our traders want, above qj 7 
things, to have financial conditions which are not in, 7 
perpetual state of flux, and as little change in values “F 

fe 


ode a ea 


aia 





possible. That is why deflation and inflation are botj 
such great evils. The third thing needed is for th 
Government to be able to borrow cheaply. But a tig 
in the Bank Rate negatives all these wants. 


i] 
1 


* * * * 


Dear money means limiting the bidders for Laboy| 
in the industrial market. It means instability, and if 
means expensive borrowing by Governments for loa 
transactions and re-arrangements. “Finally, it means 
lower prices for existing Stocks. We do not, of course 
want to exaggerate the influence of an extra 1 per cent, 
nor would there be just ground for complaint if th: 
change can be shown to be inevitable. If, however, as 
is alleged in some quarters, it was arbitrary, or derived 
from doubtful monetary theorizing, and not from com- 
mercial necessity, it is not to be wondered at that there 
is a sense of unrest. At any rate, as far as we can under. 
stand, no proof of necessity has yet been made known, 
Could not the reasons for changes in the Bank Rate be 
publicly given? Our fears may be “ carnal thoughts,” 
to use Cromwell’s phrase, but they are without doubt 
excrcising the minds of plain men throughout the country, 


SNS 


* * * * 


) ee POE 


At long last the Lausanne Conference between thy 
Allies and the Turks came to an agreement early o 
Monday morning, and the Treaty of Peace may perhaps 
be signed next week. The Conference had sat for 13 
days and might, apparently, have continued to si 
for as many more had not the Allies virtually waived 
the remaining points in dispute. They dropped the} 
clause reaffirming the right ef the bondholders to be 
paid interest in sterling, and left the question to be 
decided by negotiation hereafter. They agreed that | 
disputes about pre-War concessions should be referred 
to arbitration. They consented to evacuate Constant 
nople within six weeks after the ratification of the] 
Treaty by the Turks. They promised to restore t 
Turkey the wreck of the ‘ Goeben,’ the few battered 
Turkish destroyers, and the remainder of the munition} 
found in Turkey at the Armistice. ; 


oe 





* * * % 


It would be idle to pretend that the Treaty of Lausann 
is not a sad anti-climax after the Treaty of Sévres 
which seemed to offer new prospects of well-being both | 
to Thrace and to Western Asia Minor and to terminate’ 
the age-long controversy about the Straits. Allied 
disunion, flagrant and avowed, has blighted these hopes, 
destroyed or exiled the Greek population of these pro 
vinces, and brought the Turk once more into Easter § 
Europe. Our only consolation must be that we shall’ 


have, for a time at least, a sort of peace rather than an 
sort of war in the Near East, and it is conceivable that 

the Turks, after eleven years of almost uninterrupted 

conflict, may be glad to settle down, 
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Main. We are heartily glad to record the ratification by the | return to work at the reduced wages. The order was 
rk. I French Chamber, on Saturday last, of the Ww ashington obeyed at Grimsby, Liverpool, Cardiff and Barry, but 
likely , Treaty limiting the numbers of -apital ships in the the men at Manchester and Hull hung back. On 
ossibly M navies of Great Britain, America, Japan, France and W ednesday the London strike leaders gave in, but 
lorable Italy. The step had been so long delayed as to occasion their followers refused to _Tesume work, W e can 
ich We @ anxiety lest France should change her mind. We felt understand the average docker s dislike of a reduction in 
reduc. | ure that M. Poincaré would uphold the Treaty of 1922, wages while employment Is scarce and while retail prices 
ediate ® but he has evidently found it difficult to convince French in some districts have not fallen as much as the index 
sed by = public and professional opinion of the wisdom of an figure for the whole country would suggest. Still, a bar- 
Th § agreement under which the total tonnage of I rench gain is a bargain. Moreover, if the Union leaders could 
r tno | battleships may not exceed a third of the corresponding | not carry out an agreement which the men accepted 
Ow F tonnage in the British and American navies. The action | last year, the Transport Union would be gravely 
ve all © of the Chamber, which has since been confirmed by weakened. This would suit the Communists, but it 
t ina | the Senate, has made an excellent impression in America | would benefit neither the dockers nor the public. 
ues a H as well as here, and it will help indirectly to smooth * “ - . 
both FF the way for diplomacy in the matter of Reparations. The Miners’ Federation at its annual conference this 
rT the * * x » | week has discussed the question of ending the wages 
a Tis Lord Younger, speaking at Shipton last Saturday, agreement made after the long and disastrous strike of 
gave the true explanation of Mr. Lloyd George’s fall— | 1921. When ee 7” press no hoor ae wn 
an explanation which is an open secret to politicians but | ronehed, cage is clear that me bagged - S wie y 
has not yet found its way into the reference books :— | div ided on the matter. Lancas ure, where the miners 
nate “There was very nearly a second Coalition election, and if in | 4T¢ affected by the depression in the cotton trade, and 
ind it January, 1922, Mr. Lloyd George hed had 7 ways cae woes South WwW ales, where advanced politicians control the 
—s tg oe anaes Tete Peiue Miadiaer made, and it ee a, want Se break the ; agreement. rhe 
neas BF was a big mistake, was not to fight me when I opposed him in | other districts, led by Mr. Herbert Smith, the president, 
urse, | January of that year.” | and by Mr. Frank Hodges, the secretary, would gladly 
cent, & Lord Younger went on to say that, when it was seen | give the agreement a further trial. It seems clear to 
f the F that the late Prime Minister was not omnipotent, “ all) the outsider that, if the agreement is broken, many of 
‘rt, as & the disgruntled elements in our party and other parties | the poorer pits will have to be closed and there will be 
rived | made their voices heard,’ and the disaffection swelled widespread unemployment. The coalowners as a body 
com | until at the Carlton Club meeting Mr. Bonar Law gave | have not received anything like their minimum for 
there | the signal for a return to straightforward party politics. | “* standard ” profits, while the miners have had a great 
nde- If Lord Younger had not put his foot down, the Con-| geal more than their minimum wages. The truth is 
own, | servative Party would have been split and might pet that the miners are suffering, like the rest of us, from the 
te be} be in as parlous a state as the Liberal Party. Lord | world-wide depression in trade. They might earn more 
hts,” Birkenhead in his anger called Lord Younger a mutinous | jr they vanaf revert to the nominal eight-hour (or 
loubt : “cabin boy.” He was, in truth, the chief engineer, who | actual six and a-half hour) day, but that they will not do, 
itty. | disregarded the orders of a perverse captain to go | ‘ pe ‘ * 
f speed ahead when the vessel was running straight fo1 | We publish in our leading columns an article on the 
, } the rocks. ‘ m ‘ . | effects of Prohibition upon the younger generation in 
the ' America which contains a very grave view of certain 
By. The most important Parliamentary event of the week | aspects of the subject. We mean to maintain the attitude 
hap has been the debate in the House of Commons on the India | ¢¢ complete reserve on this highly controversial matter ; 
Be Office Vote, which was resumed on Thursday, July 5th. that attitude of minding our own business which we 
.,, it was marked by several excellent and moderate | poogommended to Englishmen on matters political and 
Wwe speeches from both sides of the House—notably social which are in dispute in the United States. 
the B those of Colonel Howard-Bury and Mr. Hope Simpson | All we shall do is to point out: (1) That the article was 
0 Ik —and by the admirable debating “ form ”’ shown by the written by an American; (2) that it would not have 
»& Under-Secretary, Lord Winterton. The attempt to} poop published by us if it had not been written by an 
thst frame a serious indictment against the Viceroy for American who is in touch with University life and who 
rred exercising, in the case of the Salt Tax, the right to | himself is one of the younger generation; (3) that, 
_ “certify” a Bill as ‘a measure essential to the safety, | whether the opinions expressed are sound or not in fact, 
th tranquillity or interests of British India,” despite its | we can absolutely guarantee the bona fides of “* Americanus.”’ 
o- rejection by the Chamber, failed: the beneficial effect | We may add that we must refuse absolutely to open our 
ere’ © of his action in securing the first balanced Indian Budget | edie te any gencral discussion of the working of 
tol: © for five years was fully recognized, while the majority Prohibition in America. We accept as a proved fact 
of 139 obtained by the Government expressed the sense | that for the greater part of the United States and the 
of the House that the situation in India was distinctly | ereater part of the population Prohibition has been a 
nM improving. | success, and that very few people desire anything in the 
TES as ° ™ ” | shape of actual repeal. But though we cannot let the 
oth & The dockers’ strike, which began last week at the | main question be argued in our columns, we shall be 
nate | East Coast ports and spread to London and Manchester, | very giad to see the special facet of the problem dealt 
lied Was from the outset a contest between the leaders of | with by “ Americanus ° made the subject of moderate 
pes the Transport and General Workers Union and a section | comment. W e do st woogie wat peer aa 
pro-| of their followers. On Monday ts Bevin, the general Englishmen. sey, we say . a . vay “ 
rem Secretary, convinced a Delegate Conference that the | maintain the refusal to judge which we have imposec 
hall} Union must honour the bargain made last year with | on ourselves. : 4 P " 
nal the employers and accept a reduction of wages, by a . . 
hat shilling, to ten shillings a day, now that the index-figure | Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 8 per cent. July 5, 


ted Of the cost of living has fallen ten points. The Confer- 


ence, by 186 votes to 18, decided that the strikes* should , 


1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 99§; 
Thursday week, 101%; a year ago, 100, 
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OTHER SIDE AND 
REFERENDUM. 
W E publish elsewhere a very significant letter signed 

“ Vindex.” The writer does not wish his name 
to be published, but we may say that he is no novice 
in political life and has plenty of experience of how 
laws and Ministries are made. His letter is, we think, 
a good deal too alarmist. To begin with, it does not 
take into suflicient account the babble of the Political 
Auction Room. That, however, is not the main issue. 
Where we disagree with him is in his contention that 
in opening our columns to so able a political advocate 
as Mr. Massingham we are in effect purveying poison. 
That was the attitude of our ancestors in regard to 
trials for alleged crimes. They allowed counsel to 
prisoners charged with committing minor offences, but 
in the cases of treason and felony they refused, as they 
said, to allow excuses and explanations to be openly 
made in regard to the deeds of wicked men. It would 
corrupt the minds and morals of the hearers to listen 
to such sophistical vindications of infamy. We know 
better now. We know that to do justice, to prevent 
evil, and to find remedies, you must fully understand 
the evils, the claims to do evil that good may come, 
or to use dangerous and quack remedies. You must 
obtain full knowledge of all the facts, opinions and 
proposals involved before you can do “ folk-right ”— 
as the early English called Justice. You must, in a 
word, hear the other side before you come to a decision. 
You must not be afraid of such knowledge or think it 
The danger is not in knowing but in not 
knowing. “Onne ignotum pro magnifico” is the best of 
proverbs. The Socialist views are far more attractive 
when left vague and hidden than when put forth, even 
by a pen so persuasive and so skilful as that of Mr. 
Massingham. Th» more freely they are stated, the more 
resistance they cal up. Take the case of the Capital 
Levy, so well, so fairly, and so justly dealt with by 
Mr. Baldwin in his recent speech. 


TOPICS 


THE THE 


dangerous. 


When the Capital Levy was first proposed, and was 
for the great part of the country a new idea, it found 
support even in the minds of such men as Mr. Bonar 
Law. however, as the Labour leaders and 
the Labour Press began to advocate it, to state the uses 
they meant to make of it, and generally to go into 
apologetical details, the vague sympathy with which it 
had been first received in a large section of the Unionist 
Party died away. The the the 
greater the resistance raised. The net result has been 
that, though Labour may no doubt have gained some 
adherents to their scheme by its wide advertisement, 
they have by their fierce advocacy exemplified the law 
of reversed effort. On the balance far more harm than 
good has been done to their proposal. If the proposals 
of our opponents had been kept in the dark and treated 
as a kind of guilty secret, there would have been serious 
danger, if the Labour men had suddenly and accidentally 
come into power, of the Capital Levy being rushed 
through Parliament as a necessary, harmless and much 
misunderstood proposal. That is quite impossible now 
that the scheme has been so widely set forth and dis- 
cussed. So it will be with the other injurious items in 
the Labour programme. By understanding them we 
shall understand how to defeat them. Just in the same 
way the full hearing that has been given, in Parliament 
and in the reports of the Press, even to the most extreme 
men in the Labour Party, has been not an embarrassment 


As soon, 


greater discussion 











. . . .  — 
but of signal use to the Unionists and anti-Laboy 


men generally. The British public, which is alway 
extraordinarily fair and willing to think the best y 
‘auses which it does not understand, has heard the. 
violent views of the Left Wing of the Left, and ha @ 
not liked them. Again, a good deal of revolutionay 
gilt has come off the gingerbread figures of the extremiy 
Lebour leaders owing to the publicity accorded them, 
The Dantons, the Marats, the Robespierres and the 
St. Justs, of whom people used to speak with bate 4 
breath, are losing the glamour of romance. We ap 

beginning to be able to distinguish quite clearly betwee | 
the domesticated ‘“ cheetahs” like Mr. Ramsay & 
MacDonald, Mr. Snowden, Mr. Clynes and Mr. Henderson 

and the untamed variety of leopard and panther whic 

haunt the banks of the Clyde or “ wander wild jy 

Academic groves.” 
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In a word, we hold that ‘“ Vindex’s” protest, anj 
also the able and more moderate letter that we publish 
from Lord Sydenham, are an ample vindication of ow 
desire to hear the other side, both out of fairness { 
our opponents and, as we have frankly stated, still mon 
as a method of opposing and defeating the aims of | 
Labour wherever they are injurious to the State, as w 
fully believe the great majority of them are. A full 
hearing of the other side is what a litigant who really 
believes in his own ease and in his own counsel will § 
always desire. His own counsel may make a slip and so § 
put the Court against him; but if the arguments on the : 
other side are really as weak as he holds them to be they | 
will make up for any unfortunate misunderstanding of J 
this kind. ; 
oratory than that shown by a counsel who, after having ' 
listened to the case of the plaintiff, arose and in one 
sentence demanded judgment in his favour 
arguments just stated by my learned friend.” 

But if * Vindex’s ” letter is a conclusive vindicatior 
of our policy on this view of the case, it is even mor 
satisfactory to us when judged by the remedy that hy 


There was never a more potent piece of forensi 


“on th 


proposes. Most wisely, as we conceive, and as we have 
so often said in these columns, he realizes that the essentia! 
duty of the Unionist 
Party at this moment is to introduce and pass legislation 
which will make it essential to refer all vital changes i 
our Political Institutions to the Electors as a whole, and 
so prevent that greatest danger of the hour, Minority 
Rule and the passing of legislation which is opposed by 
the general will of the voters. And here we may not : 
that, though we have been advocating the Referendum 
so strongly for nearly a quarter of a century, we do not 
remember ever having received the slightest help and | 
encouragement, practical or theoretical, from *‘* Vindex,” 
though such help would have been most valuable. * Had 
it been timely it had been kind.” Wowever, we shall 
not waste words in such regrets. We are delighted to 
see that “ Vindex” has at last found salvation in the 
Poll of the Peopie, and that we shall be able to count upon 
him as a supporter in the demand for the Referendum 
which it is our intention to launch as soon as the present 


and Democratic Conservative 


Government is able to free itself from the dangers and 
difficulties of foreign affairs which now beset it. Quit 
apart from any other consideration, if hearing the other 
side brings men to the Referendum, as apparently Mr. 
Massingham’s article has brought “ Vindex”’ to that 
happy conclusion, we shall feel a double satisfaction in 
having let the other side be ventilated in our columns. 
We need not repeat here the arguments which we have 
so often given in favour of the Referendum. Our readers 
know them well, and, we believe, for the most part now 
agree with them. All that we want to insist on at 
present is that the rise of the Labour Party and the 
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triangular electoral duels between Liberals, Conservatives, 
andLabour men put us in acute danger of Minority Rule 
in Parliament. A Minority Government a Labour 
Government must be, for Labour never polls, and never 
will poll, in our opinion, anything like a majority of the 
yoters. Of course, if Labour does and can poll an absolute 
majoriLy of the electorate, then Labour must rule till 
we can convert the country to saner views. We shall 
never oppose the Will of the Majority. What we shall 
oppose, in season and out of season, at all times and in 
al! places, and by every possible legal and legitimate 
means, is Minority Rule and the senseless attitude 
that section of the Unionist Party which refuses us the 
machinery that Minority Rule. And, 
remember, the sands are running out. Unless before this 
Parliament it passed an alteration 
in our Constitution which will make it possible to refer 
matters of great importance, such as the Capital Levy, 


could prevent 


is dissolved has 


to the voters as a whole, we shall be in imminent peril. 
Mr. Baldwin, 
strongly as we desire to support him and his Government, 
we cannot believe that it will be consistent with our duty 
to disguise from the country the fact that they will have 
been found wanting on a vital issue and so unworthy of 
However, we do not believe that in the case 


In that event, much as we admire and 


confidence. 
of a man so able and so strong a belicver in Conservative 
Democracy as Mr. Baldwin there is any real danger of a 
lapse so great. To be frank, the only danger with him is 
that he may run into the fault so common to the average 
Englishman—the fault of running the thing a bit too fine ; 
of being too confident of his ability to catch the train, 


ul 


even if he only allows himself five minutes to do it in. 
Under representative institutions, coupled with the 
group system, log-rolling and fanaticism, we are of all 
men most miserable unless we provide the machinery 
under which the voters can be frankly asked, ** Do you or 


do you not want the Bill which has passed Parliament for 


the compulsory erection of Soviet Republics throughout | hands of the Government rapidly melted away. 


of 





| 





individual action. But the important thing is that 
what was at first regarded as criminal and dangerous— 
namely, private trading 
and approved of. 

One of the chief results of the two years’ working of 
the New Economic Policy is the change it has wrought in 
the economic relations between the Government and the 
population. On seizing power the Soviet Government 
expropriated all private wealth 
lands, and, lastly, the right to all the products of agri- 
culture created by the labour of one hundred million 
In a certain sense, in the early days of its 
rule, the Soviet Government was the richest institution in 
the world. 


—is now allowed in principle 


money, goods, factories, 


peasants. 


No other Government possessed, or at any 
rate asserted a claim to possess, such enormous wealth. 
There was no comparison, in that earlicr period, between 
the economic resources of the Government and those of 
the population; the population had not only been 
deprived of everything, it had been forbidden even to 
possess anything in the future above what it needed for 
During that period the Soviet 
not 


its daily subsistence. 


Government exercised merely a political, but an 


economic dictatorship. The political oppression and 
terror were felt by a comparatively limited number. But 
the economic pressure—the complete hourly dependence 
on the charity of the Government—was experienced by 
the majority of the population, and even to a certain 
extent by the peasantry. Every piece of bread obtained 
in any other way than from the hands of the Government 
was got through an infraction of the law. The population 


was bound to give 1 


g ip its entire labour to the State on the 
assumption that it would receive from the latter all that 
was necessary for its subsistence. 

The results of that system are notorious. By 1921 
not only had industrial production decreased by 95 per 
cent., but the yield of crops had diminished by nearly 
the 
The 


50 per cent. The immense riches concentrated in 


| ° -" 
the United Kingdom to become law as from the first of | current production was not sullicient to meet the most 


January next ?” 
us, even if it be at the very edge of the precipice. 
Referendum is for the Labour Party the uncreative word. 
And they know it. Ti 


Phat is why they are its fiercest, 
most persistent, 


and most anxious enemies. <A Poll of 
the People frightens them out of their wits. 


J. St. Lor StTracney. 


NEW 
RUSSIA. 


RESULTS OF THE 
ECONOMIC POLICY IN 

| COMMUNICATED. | 

or years will soon have passed since the Soviet 
Government introduced the so-called New Economie 


Policy. The distinguishing feature of the new policy is 


The power to do that will always save | urgent requirements, and with every year it declined still 
The | further. 


The population was becoming pauperized and 


ruined with even greater rapidity. The inhabitants of 


the towns bartered their last belongings (furniture, 
crockery, clothes) for food. The peasants greatly 


reduced the area under cultivation and the number of 
their live stock, preferring to restrict their production to 
what they needed for their own consumption and not to 
leave a surplus that would inevitably be requisitioned. 
The country was rapidly approaching destitution, and the 
concentration of wealth in the hands of the governing few 
was keenly felt as the worst form of tyranny. 

Two years of the New Economic Policy have wrought 
a great change in the economic relations between the 
Soviet Government the The Govern- 


and population. 


that at present the population is allowed a much greater | ment is growing steadily poorer; the stores of precious 


freedom of economic activity than during the earlier 


economic functions 


the 


were 


the 


period of Soviet rule, when 


concentrated almost entirely in hands of 


Government. 


The New Economie Policy has restored private trading | 


—within certain limits—admitting in principle private 


industrial initiative and allowing the peasant to dispose 
freely of part of his products. 





During the first period the | 


peasant was obliged to give up all the produce of his | 


labour to the State, with the exception of a stated 
quantity necessary for his personal consumption. The 
definite tax, after the 
payment of which the peasants are at liberty to dispose of 


New Economic Policy established a 


the rest of their produce at their own diseretion. These 


economic liberties were granted to the population with | been attained by the 


| 


metals are dwindling in its hands; notwithstanding the 
incredible rate at which paper money is being issued the 
currency is depreciating faster than the amount in 
Finally, the old reserves of 
The 
ligures showing the reduction during the past year of the 
which still 


circulation is increasing. 
goods and commodities are coming to an end. 


stocks of oil, ore, pig iron, cotton, wool, &e. 
the of the Soviet Government, 
catastrophical. The 
insullicient even for the most modest scale of consumption. 


are 
1s 


remain in hands 


absolutely actual production 
True, certain modifications in the organization of State 
industry (all branches of industry of any importance still 
remain in Government possession) have slightly raised 
production (by 20 per cent. on the average), but this has 
investment of a considerable pro- 


great limitations and reservations, which seriously hamper | portion of the dwindling gold reserve in the nationalized 
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industry, which continues to be an item of heavy 
expenditure for the State. 

The population now occupies a totally different position. 
In the beginning of the New Economic Policy the in- 
habitants of the towns hastened to take up their customary 
occupations, industry and trade. Their first experience 
of the new policy convinced them that the Government 
was placing such a number of obstacles in their way that 
jit was impossible to look forward to any development of 
their industrial or commercial activity. The shops and 
workshops began to shut down as fast as they had opened 
up. The more timorous lest heart. But the conscious- 
ness of the possibility of earning bread independently, 
without waiting for the irregular Soviet doles, induced 
the more energetic to try again and yet again to recon- 
struct their ruined lives. 


their choice of means. 
For the peasants the New Economie Policy fixed the 
dimensions of a tax in kind. The tax was high, almost 


as high, indeed, as the amount that had been levied before | 


by way of requisition, but the peasants were at any rate 
encouraged to hope that they might retain a margin and 
extend their husbandry. Here, too, as in the towns, 
the New Economic Policy raised many obstacles in the 
way of restoration, but it did at the same time provide 
a certain stimulus. 

Thus, during the whole period since the introduction 
of the New Economic Policy, the population of Russia, 
having obtained a very limited right to engage in economic 
activity on its own account, has been ardently striving, 
under the most difficult conditions and in spite of the 
impediments put in its way by the Soviet Government, to 
save itself, to prevent complete ruin, the collapse of each 
separate homestead. 

Is it succeeding ? It cannot be said that any very 
palpable results have been attained as yet. The Com- 
munist tendencies of the Government are very strong, 
and the members of the Government are well aware of 
the dangers that would accrue to them from any inde- 
pendent improvement in the condition of individual 
citizens. That is why such obstacles are placed in the 
way of private enterprise. It is difficult to speak as yet 
of any general improvement in the lot of the population, 
or even of a large number of individuals. Certain shrewd 
characters of an aggressive type have acquired consider- 
able wealth, but they are the exceptions. 

It is a fact, however, that some groups of the population, 
and particularly peasants in certain parts of the country, 
have succeeded in checking the process of destruction. 
And now, at the end of the second year of the New 
Economie Policy, a curious contrast is emerging. On the 
one hand, the Soviet Government, the greatest employer 
and owner of industry, is rapidly approaching bankruptcy. 
On the other hand, the entire population, which during 
the first three years of the unrestricted activity of this 
Government had been almost ruined by it, is now, with 
tremendous efforts, at any rate resisting and delaying 
the process of further destruction and ruin. It is gradu- 
ally freeing itself from economic thraldom to the Sovict 
Government because the Government has now less and 
less material wealth at its disposal and therefore is 
growing weaker and weaker. 

Under normal relations between Government and 
population any improvement in the condition of the 
population would naturally benefit the Government. 
But this is not true in Russia at this moment. The 
expenditure of the Government is still so heavy and the 
bulk of the people are still within such a short distance of 
destitution that the Government will not be able to save 
itself financially by extracting from the very slight and 


It cannot be said that those | 
who made the attempt have always been scrupulous in | 








| crowded town worker. At the worst many workmen’s chil- 
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gradual improvement the greatly increased revenye ; 


, t 
requires. 


At the same time, any improvement in the Jy 
of the population is politically dangerous for the Soviet 


Government, because one of the chief bases of its power | 
has been the tremendous difference between its om & 
people. Th 


and those of the 
Government must be rich and have a destitute populatig 
at its merey, or at any rate both must be equally poor 
but it cannot admit that the condition of the peopl 
should continue to improve while its own econonj 
resources dwindle away. Many prominent Communis 
are beginning to understand this, and they are beginniyy 
to feel anxious. The question is being discussed in party 
circles, and it will probably become acute in the ney 
future. But how can it be solved? To take away what 
has been granted by the Communist Government tse 
is a much more difficult task than to destroy the oj 
order. B 


economic resourees 


THE OTHER SIDE. 
TII.—THE VALUE OF A LABOUR 
I ‘ Cmenial cannot stand still. 


“The bright procession 
Of eddying forms ” 


PARTY, 


passes on, and if there can be no absolute guarante 
of what we call “ progress,” there is no pause in man’s 
effort to shake off forms of society that morally dis. 
content him. And why should he be content 
* Capitalism”? It is a mushroom affair. Those deeper 
instincts of his which we call moral 
neighbourliness, his love of nature and the soil, his 
passion for self-representation—were formed long befor 
he heard of it. And, with all its energetic life, th 
creations of the capitalist period have something rather 
horrible about them. The cities of Mansoul are Athens 
or Florence, not Birmingham or Chicago. In the worst of 
them, no doubt, we, who belong to the class that give 
orders instead of to the class that receives them,* can, wit 


with 


his religion, his 


the help of art, of travel, of comfort in the home and 


interest in the daily occupation, live a very tolerable life. | 
. ba / 


Our minds are well fed; fatigue, sorrow, apprehension, 
boredom, do indeed invade us, but we need not suffer a 
soul-starvation simply because our bodies have never had 
room to grow up in. Yet this is a common lot of the over 


dren “* breathe from infancy up an atmosphere of morbid 
alcoholism and sexuality, furtive larceny and unashame 
mendacity.”+ From that slow stain the inequality 
wealth saves our children, but we need not pretend that it 
creates a stable or a moral society. Its defenders are not 
as fiery Mr. Maxton would have it, ‘ murderers.” But 
now and then the conservative apology has a distant ech 
of Cain’s. In raising the banner of equality, the Socialist 
leaves not only Christian idealism but average open-eyet 


philanthropy very little ground to fight on. It is tru 
that the moment you analyse the notion of “ equality’ 


it begins to disintegrate. But so do all human ideal 
The question is whether without such a hope, and 4 
corresponding effort to realize it, any country couli 
have held through the industrial either 
without recurring periods of violence or a relapse inti 
our discarded slave-morality. I say that such a fal 
would have implied final defeat for the Christian ides 
and a loss to the scientific movement of all its virtue. 

Why, then, is this great community, with its genius 
for polities, its sense of the value of the middle course, 
of Socialism in British hands? Let 
sense in which the whole country 


revolution 


so. afraid 
reassured. 
is used to Socialism, 


There is a 





* The Decay of Capitalist Civilization, By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
7 The same. 
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4 . . 1 
For generations it has agreed to have its letters carriec 


and distributed on Socialist principles. No one objects 
to be lighted, warmed, or taken to business Socialistically, 
as thousands of good Conservatives are, and not many, 
J suspect, would kick against the nation’s iron roads 
ike its flint and granite ones) being run a little less 
for profit and a little more in the interests of British 
farmers, traders, and travellers. Shall we go too fast, 
st proceed in the spirit of confiscation? Again I say 





temperament, character, national habit are the country s 


afeguards. If it is largely conservative in temper, | 
—_—o ne 4 . . ne 
« are the workmen. If it has an interest in avoiding | 

- | 


over-rapid change, so have they. 

Take the abolition of luxury. Any policy which shut up 
too many country and town houses, restaurants, West-End 
theatres, or dressmakers’ establishments, would create for 
a Labour Ministry a problem of unemployment as to 
which waiters’ and tailors’ and actors’ and confectioners’ 





trade unions would have an instant word to say. And no 
conceivable system of re-employment by the State | 
would develop fast enough to overtake raw haste a“ 
creating unemployment. The luxury would | 
have to be re-trained, and the new or the modified 
businesses would have to be adapted to them. A 
“trend” to simpler living would undoubtedly set in. 
Js that a bad thing? Did not the country, under the 
pressure of war, throw away its luxuries as Harry East 


workers 


threw away his cigars when he became a prefect at | 
Rugby 2? Did so many idle people ever work so hard 


S before? And were they any the worse for it? The | 
country as a whole lived under a masked and | 
moderate form of Socialism. The State fixed prices 


and vast industries were | 
servants, employers, and | 
never fed, the rich | 
while the idea of public service, 


and frowned on profiteering, 
conducted by boards of civil 
The 
never so temperate ; 
which is the basis of Socialism, helped to unite and 
humanize our society. The country’s and the world’s 
in the food the materials of 
industry, instead of being left to competitive trading, were 
largely thought out and regulated by the State. A model | 
industrial city was planned and worked to admiration ; 


workers. poor were so. well 


needs way of and raw 


and an advance was made towards rationalizing the 


sale of liquor. Ideas of science, education, organization, 


in which with all its genius the British people is 


deficient, began to permeate the community. Many of | 


) these advances have been thrown away in the orgy of 


individualism which followed the Peace. But a new 
conception of State life had entered men’s minds; and 


of that ideal the Labour Party is the main existing | 


repository, 


There remains one boon more precious than all others 
whieh our impcrilled society can only receive at the hands 
That international The Great 
War left one legacy behind it which has proved fatal to 
the Europe. It 
Nationalism, and crowned France, the grand model of 
the Nationalist State, Of that 
spirit there is only one powerful exorcist. As the dis- 
of (which 
increasingly Nationalist) passes away, the progressive 
lement 
ueutral 


of Labour. is peace. 


repose of resurrected the spirit of 


its Demogorgon. 


as 


integrating influence Bolshevism becomes 


in Socialism—British, French, German and 


As 


+ 


—recovers its strength. soon as it 1s con- 
solidated, two ideas of European polity will confront each 
other. The first is the return to the armed peace, with 


Britain as the leader of one great party host and France 
of the « the r. T! the 
with its roots in lustrial countries. I 


1e second is Peace International, 


‘trongly deprecate the workmen acting in the spirit of 


the in should 


separatism and ignoring, or even counter-working, those 


middle-class societies which cherish equally with them ! 


| altar ? 


the idea of the economic and the political peace. None 
the less, there are the two paths. The signposts of the 
one are disarmament, free trade, the organization of 
international life. The direction of the other is exclusive 
patriotism, “‘ defensive”? armaments, and the partisan 
League, sustained, like the diplomacy of the War, by 
secret agreements on a military basis. 

‘ Patriotism is not enough.’’ So spoke, with her dying 
breath, one of the martyrs of the War. Unheeding, the 
old priesthood prepares a new sacrifice, bloodier than the 
old. What is there, save the workman’s policy of a 
European Entente, to stand between the victim and the 
Hi. W. Massincnuam, 


AMERICAN YOUTH 
PROHIBITION, 


[COMMUNICATED. | 


AND 


| ig developing a favourite theme of his, namely, “ The 
Sympathy of Comprehension,” in an admirable 
leading article in last week’s Spectator, the Editor bids 
us to remember that “a man’s duty is to sweep his own 
doorstep before he remarks on the neglect of his neigh- 
bour.” In the face of so just a warning, I should not. 
venture to seck the hospitality of these columns for « 
discussion of the much-vexed question of Prohibition 
were it not for two facts. First, I am an American, 
and therefore it is on my own littered doorstep that 
I would make passes with my small brush. Secondly, 
I consider Prohibition to be no longer a local problem 
for the United States, but one which the 
English-speaking democracies, if not the whole world. 
If I may elucidate the first point a little more I would 
say that in considering Prohibition from the point of 


concerns 


view of the younger generation, I do so by right of 
membership in that generation. Moreover, as I have 


very recently spent four years as an undergraduate in 
an American University and two years as an under- 
graduate in a great English University, I claim to have 
had some experience of my own generation, and that 
upon a comparative basis of cultures, prejudices and 
social habits. As to my second point, when I say that 
Prohibition than the United States 
herself, I am thinking of the sociological, racial, and 


econcerns more 


| biological aspects of the question. 


At the risk of making too long a preface, I feel I ought 
at the beginning to make clear my own attitude towards 
Prohibition. First of all, 1 am entirely in of 
temperance; in fact, of people not drinking liquor at 
all. This I believe in for two reasons: first, 
I am convinced that we do not need physiologically the 


favour 
because 


stimulation of aleohol save under extraordinary con- 
ditions ; and, secondly, because it makes for efficiency. 
Personally, save in exceptional circumstances, I do not 
drink unless, living as I do in a country where customs 
I 
make no claims to total abstinence. This may seem an 
Actually it One 


must become 


differ, I find it socially embarrassing not to conform. 


not. 
first 
an Arhat by the proper stages of meditation and rein- 


Is 


inconsistency in my attitude. 


cannot attain Nirvana at once: one 


carnation. If in what follows I appear to contradict 
what I have said, I hope my readers will not believe 
that I have in any way relaxed my attitude. I am 
searching for the most eflicacious means to an end, and 
often what seems at first sight the simplest and most 
direct route turns out to be the most difficult and cir- 
cuitous. Since Prohibition came into effect I hav 
lived both in England and in America. During that 


time I have been constantly in touch with the activities 


and opinions of generation on both sides of the 


I have listened to ardent propaganda from both 


niy 
water, 
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sides of the question, and I have read the statistics 
advanced by both partics. I confess these leave me 
cold, for I have yet to see any set of attested facts on 
either side which could be shown to be convincingly 
attributable to Prohibition. I judge by the results as 
I have seen them, and if I seem displeased with the 
methods of Prohibition, it is not because I have any 
quarrel with the ultimate aims of Prohibition. 

So far there are certain observable benefits which 
Prohibition has conferred upon us. First, it has destroyed 
the saloon. The poor man, the working man, in America 
has undoubtedly benefited by Prohibition, and his 
family have benefited even more. Though this by no 
means indicates that the poor man no longer drinks. 
He makes his own drink, but on the whole it is more 
bother, less pleasing, and too expensive. Moreover, it 
has to be done at home, where his wife has a better 
opportunity of controlling both expenditure and output. 
I pass qver the point that Prohibition as it exists is a 
piece of class legislation, a thing scarcely consistent 
with democratic principles. 

It is true, however, that the community of Prohibition 
lawbreakers, the extensive bootlegging fraternity, and 


“Dp 99 e ° a 

Proms ”-—affairs corresponding more or less to May 
Week at Cambridge. The accounts are startling, Mor. 
over, I was told by a physician that in the Middle-Westen, 
town in which he-lives, in one of the High Schools. Con. 
taining about 1,500 students of both sexes, fifty girk | 
aged from fifteen to eighteen had been delivered , 
children during the past year. This is significa 
although it may not be wholly due to Prohibition, 7, 
negligence of parents and the superfluity of motors play 
their parts. 

The cause of all this drinking among young people i, 
of course, fashion, and a fashion unfortunately set }y 
their elders. Besides parents, I have had _ sever 
American professors of high standing tell me with grea 
glee that in a cocktail their synthetic gin cannot be tolj 










from the real stuff, and that they have absolutely pe. 
fected their recipe for claret. They can discowy 
learnedly about bootlegging, though this is a luxuy § 
usually denied them by the limitation of their salarig, § 


In discussing the dangers of such a situation, it wij 
not do to dwell long upon its biological significance, ; 
7. 


At the present time, biological theories applicable ty | 
this matter are in much too controversial a state ty 





the avowed anti-Prohibitionists constitute a minority, 
perhaps a diminishing minority, but, at any rate, a | 
very noisy minority. But although these people con- 
stitute a minority in the country, it is not sufficient on 
the strength of that to say that they must be forced to 
accept the will of the majority, though in the end they 
will undoubtedly be brought around to the point of 
view of the majority. It is necessary now to consider 
the character of this minority. The most notable thing 
about it is that for the most part it consists of city 
dwellers. Without wishing to belittle the farmer— 
I have been a farmer myself—I think I am justified in 
saying that the small class of city dwellers is relatively 
as important to the country as the larger mass of country 
dwellers. This is because the smaller group contains 
within its limits a greater variety of contributors to our 
civilization. It includes our most intelligent citizens, 
our artists of all kinds, the men who are responsible 
for the development of our resources, without whom the 
farmer, for instance, could not market or distribute his 
goods, the managers of our country’s affairs in the world, 
and, lastly, and to my mind most important, the intelli- 
gent body of our nation’s youth, both farmer and city 
dweller alike, on whom the future of our land, and, 
indeed, of our race, depends. 

That there has been more drinking in our colleges and 
universities and, indeed, in our High Schools since 
Prohibition than ever before is an unquestioned fact. 
In this respect, Prohibition worked better in its first 
year than it has since. In fact, I believe it will be 
agreed by all honest observers that during the War and 
also between the Armistice and the time that Prohibition 
went into effect, drinking generally, but especially in 
the colleges, was perceptibly less than before the War. 
Prohibition propaganda was working well and rapidly. 
One sees how efficacious it has been in England. The 
results are not wholly due to the strict control exercised 
hereinthe way ofhours. There isherea growing sentiment 


against drinking. In the universities before the War 
there were any number of drinking societies. Now it 


is impossible to keep one going even for a short time. 
And the number of undergraduates who drink nothing, 
or almost nothing, is increasing steadily. 

On the other hand, in America, among the youth of 
the country, not only drinking, but drunkenness, which 
is a very different thing, has become extremely widespread, 
and sexual immorality has been on the increase. Ask 
any undergraduate what has been happening at college 








admit of dogmatic statements. But whether one believes 
in the inheritance of acquired characters or not, th 
effect of alcoholism upon living people is apparent, 
The psychological effects, too, are obvious. Now thi 
may or may not be a “ passing phase,” as is so often 
stated. And it may or may not affect by inheritance 





the coming generations, for whose benefit we are told it 
is all being done, and who, it is predicted, will knoy | 
nothing about drinking. They will undoubtedly know 
a lot about bootlegging. But be that as it may, we have § 
a gencration or two of young people about to take w | 
the leadership of affairs in America being mentall 
debauched and physically weakened here and now under | 


our very eyes if we are not too blind or fanatical to J 


see it. 
being done. 
be dismissed by calling the young people little fooks 
Moreover, these are the citizens who are to create the 


The damage is, if not already done, already | 
This state of affairs, it seems to me, cannot | 


environment in which the unspotted future generations ' 


are to be reared. 

But what can be done about it ?_ One school of thought 
holds that the thing to do is to enforce Prohibition. 
Even if this were possible, which I am personally inclined 
to doubt, this method seems to me but to increase rather 
than to remove the difficulty. Is it not better to go to 
the root of the matter—to destroy the cause ? 


The sentiment for temperance in America was wide: 





spread, but not sufliciently widespread. Consequently, 
for the time being, a palliative seems indicated. We} 
need time to collect ourselves and sce where we are. | 


Consequently, I advocate the amendment of the Volstead | 
Act to admit temporarily, to States so desiring, light J 


wines and beers. This will relieve the tension and 
destroy the element of fashion in drinking. What 3 


easily obtainable, nobody wants. 
tion will be spared thereby. 


t 


The younger genera | 
But, lest the objection | 


be raised that it is only a short step from light wines | 


and beers to the saloon again, let them be put undet 
Government control or monopoly, as is done so success 
fully in several provinces in Canada, 

Once the tension is removed and we have a chanet 
to get our balance, temperance sentiment, I have m 
doubt, will grow apace and it will be but a few years 
until we have a real and lasting Prohibition. Surely 
that would be better than the hypocritical thing we 
now have. The Anti-Saloon League declares, I believe, 
that it took them one hundred and fifty years to make 
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America dry, or shall we say as dry as it was before 
Prohibition ? Why did they suddenly become so Im- 
patient ? It is a pity. Let them take warning for 
their activities in other countries. 

AMERICANUS. 


THE SEASON: 1923. 

“ FLUS ¢a change, plus c’est la mtme chose” may 

well—outwardly at least—prove the epitaph of 
the Season of 1923, already hastening to its close. There 
is a tide in the affairs of fashion, as well as of men. In 
England the climax of our discomforts was probably 
reached in 1921, which witnessed the coal strike, the 
Bolshevist menace, and the “ outing” of chaperons. 
In this year of grace, orders to the coal merchant are no 
longer posted with flutterings of heart. Crowds 
longer assemble nightly outside the Polish Legation to 
pully the representatives of that much harried nation. 
The chaperons’ bench is now so well filled that woe 
petide the matron, who has tried to sandwich a play or a 
“grown-up ” dinner into her evening. If, regardless of 
her charges’ injunction to arrive “ on the tick” of ten, 
she delays until eleven, she will have a weary bout of 
standing before she can obtain possession of a seat. 
Save, indeed, for the fact that diamond bandeaux have 
generally replaced diamond tiaras, there is small difference 
at first sight to note between the occupants of the bench 
in 1914 and 1923. When, however, they leave their 
coigns of vantage differences are more noticeable. If the 


' | 
War revealed young womanhood to herself, mothers and | 


grandmothers also, wher. subjected te that test, first 
realized their potentialities, physical and mental. There 
was practically no age limit for the ladies who served in 
canteens or slaved in hospitals. There seems no age limit 
now for stepping the fox-trot. 

We have been told that we do not change our souls 
with our skies. But the saying does not hold good when 
it comes to clothes. 
tunic is as popular with the middle-aged as with the 
débutante: and once encased in these glorified night- 
gowns, the bounding spirit of that youthfulness for which 
they were primarily designed seems to be transferred to 
their wearers. Perhaps the epithet bounding is inappro- 
priate. That form of dance became extinct withthe polka 
—so beloved in the ballroom of the ’eighties. Dancing 
at its best now means gliding, at its worst, paddling, 
Naturally, the woman who has a half-century behind her 
can more easily paddle or glide than race in the waltz, 
or tear madly in the polka of her earlier years. The 
pace is not forced. It is only the strident iteration of 
the jazz-band that conveys the sense of hurry. ‘ Whirl- 
ing,” which alone recalls the rapturous thrill of the 
Blue Hungarian waltzes of old-fashioned days, is pru- 
“Tl n’y a plus de vieilles 


The modern version of the Greek 


dently avoided by matrons. 
dames, et pourtant une vieille dame e’est si respectable,” 
was the comment of silver-haired Frenchman who 
remembered the “ last enchantments ” of the old great 
ladies who had received the confidences of his youth. 
And it is not necessary to remind a Spectator audience 
that the word respectable, which in England shares the 
disrepute attached to “ Early Victorian,” the 
Channel, stands for a quality which does not exclude 


a 


across 


charm, 
in 
numbers.’ When 


Chaperons—even _fox-trotting psceudo-classical 


are, however, “ back W 


draperies re 
it 


ls the boys and girls who, quite legitimately, are our 


reckoy up the forees that go to make a “ Season,” 
main objective. 
outwardly to the fore. 


Ascot 


Scldom has the enclosure at 


been more ‘crowded. 


no | 














| 
| 


| 
| 


lengthened, champagne on supper tables excites surprise 
rather by its absence than its presence, and top hats in 
the Park, though not as the sand on the seashore, ar 
too many to count. 

These same hats probably cover much the same ambi- 
tions as those of their predecessors—yet with a difference. 
‘“ Axing” and super-tax combined have driven many 
a young fellow, who would have gravitated to the “ Ser- 
vices,” into the City. But, whether at the desk or in 
the saddle, the ex-public-schoolboy retains his passion 
for fresh air and athletics. Consequently, when in the 
broad daylight of summer-time evening lets loose the 
throng of active youths who have been chained to the 
office all day, there is a rush for outdoor sport. Ranelagh, 
with its scarlet liveried attendants waiting at the trim 
little tables set beneath the trees, makes an attractive 
But, 
setting or no setting, a little white ball retains its incom- 
parable lure for healthy young Anglo-Saxons of both 
sexes ; and tennis, to play or to watch, is a good second 
to dancing 


setting for tennis or golf, no less than for polo. 


as the enthusiasm for Wimbledon proves. 
Even in Mayfair tennis courts are not unknown. Not 
ten miles from Becky Sharp’s house in Curzen Strect it 
is said that trees 
centre 

modern 


the most precious of rarities in that 
have been sacrificed to the cult. In fact, the 
millionaire could not earn popularity more 
certainly than by constructing en tout cas courts in that 
fashionable area for his young clients. 

The Mid-Victorian notes with regret that although 
polo, the sport of the moneyed minority, has become a 
national institution, riding for the many is a thing of the 
It is true that the morning throng, wave on wave 
of riders, in the Row of the ’eighties allowed scant space 
the display But well 
groomed, ridden by smart boys and pretty girls, are at any 
rate a cheerful spectacle. Riders still to be 
near the Serpentine, but how few compared even with 
Edwardian numbers! Indeed, aecording to the unwritten 
modern law that reserves the pleasant things of life for 
the babes, it is the children mainly who appear to be able 
to afford ‘* horse exercise.” 


past. 


for of horsemanship. horses 


are seel 


If the exclamation “ Ichabod ” springs to the lips of the 
elderly spectator in the Row, away from that classic 
spot pessimism as to social events and their actors is 
surely good worry wasted. The last season before the 
War, the summer of 1914, was perhaps the most gorgeous 
on record. But there was a feeling of tense excitement 
in the atmosphere which might well have heralded the 
storm. It was not a particularly healthy atmosphere, 
though it certainly did not sap the latent heroism of out 
young people. Then came the season of the Armistice, 
which many elders had cause to regard as even less whole- 
some. Perhaps it could not be otherwise. Now many 
of the protagonists have married, and have unmarried, 
and a new gencration has arisen who never tasted the 
premature emancipations of war time and grew up under 
the gravity of a cloud that did not spare nurseries or 
schoolrooms. 

Moreover, the restoration of the chaperon has added 
to the stability of things; while, in her turn, the wise 
chaperon has realized that her mission is to cultivate 
a sense of responsibility in her charges. The growth of 
individualism is writ large everywhere to-day—reflected 
in the costumes of the There 
uniform ball gown; débutantes at Court this year were 
no longer restricted to virginal white, but could make 


very ballroom. is no 


their first curtsey in any colour they preferred. Indeed, the 
uninitiated newcomer at a dance might imagine herself 


Here, again, pre-War conditions scem | at a fancy dress ball where, amidst the welter of shape- 


less garments, the looped-up draperies of the Seconcl 


The girls’ frocks have! Empire, carefully modelled on a Winterhalter, jostle an 
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embroidered velvet, in which Beatrice d’Este might 
have sat to Leonardo, or the swaying panniers of a 
Georgian belle. 

With all this reaction to light-heartedness, there is a 
distinct gain in the underlying currents of the young 
world. There are very few male idlers about. In the 
absence of their swains, the damsels are discovering the 
merits of their own sex. Girl luncheons are becoming 
as much a feature of social life in London as in New York, 
and the sense of solidarity these little festivities impart 
goes far to exorcise that curse of female intercourse, 
“ Cattishness.”” Our young people are very cheerful. 
But it is the healthy gladness of school children let loose 
to play, making the best of every second of recreation 
before the bell summons them to work; that work 
without which the Twentieth Century Jill, no less than 
her very good comrade, Jack, realizes that life would be 


a dull concern. W. A. B. 
THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD: 


By Everyn Wrenci. 

TOT sullicient publicity has been given to the fact 
i that at Portland, Oregon, ollicers and men from 
the three British warships in port took part in the 
Fourth of July parade. The Times Washington cor- 
respondent forwards an extract from President Harding’s 
speech on the occasion, in which he said it was the first 
time in history that British sailors had joined in a Fourth 
of July celebration, and dwelt on its significance. The 
President added :— 

“T hope this bit of history enacted here to-day will prove 
significant. It brings home to us that the English-speaking 
peoples of the world have a common aspiration. I hope the 


British and American Navies will always march towards the 
glorious accomplishments of peace.” 


* * * * 


After a very strenuous fortnight of speech-making 
across the continent—and only those who are familiar 
with the North American climate in July can realize 
all that such an undertaking involves —President Harding 
has arrived in Alaska, that northern playground of the 
United States. But the President’s Alaskan visit will 
be anything but a holiday, and it is questionable whether 
his speech-making is any more strenuous than his Alaskan 
travels will be. For a very long time American public 
opinion has been restive concerning the stagnation of 
Alaska, which presents a curious analogy to that of 
Australia’s “ white elephant ’*—the Northern Territory. 
Both these countries urgently need better means of 
transport, both have large undeveloped mincral resources, 
and both have great possibilities as grazing countrics. 

~ * . * 

Readers of American periodicals have long been 
familiar with this unsatisfactory state of affairs, for there 
have been many criticisms of the Washington Adminis- 
tration’s handling of Alaska. These complaints of a 
superiluity of red tape, and of lack of co-operation 
between the authorities in Alaska and at Washington, 
have a strangely familiar ring to the Englishman who is 
interested in Empire development and is accustomed to 
think that Downing Street has a monopoly of the first- 
named commodity. One of these days, by the way, I 
hope to write a defence of “ Downing Street,” for 
assuredly, while many faults of commission and omission 
are attributable to it, yet the British Commonwealth 
owes it a very great debt of gratitude. In Alaska, 
which has been described as America’s “ foster-child,” 





———— 
the population decreased by 10,600 in the last decade 
President Harding is accompanied by several members 
of his Cabinet and a number of experts, and his recon, 
mendations will be awaited with interest. 


* x * * 


If Alaska is to become a great tourist resort for the 
American people, its railways and steamers and jt, 
hotels will have to be improved. Indeed, one of the 
chief complaints made at present in the United States 
is that most of the 5,500 American tourists who Visited 
the country last year were conveyed thither in Canadian 
steamships. What Alaska needs is a great concern like 
the Canadian Pacific Railway to do for it what tha 
railway company has done for the Canadian Rockies, 

* * * 7 


It is a curious coincidence that at a moment whey 
the head of the American Administration should be oy 
his way to investigate conditions in the American 
“Northern Territory,” the Governor of South Australia, 
Sir Tom Bridges, should be returning from his motor 
journey to the Commonwealth’s ‘ never-never land,” 
All who took part in the tour were impressed with the 
vast extent of the country through which they passed 
for some 1,500 miles, with its emptiness and its great 
possibilities. All that it needs, according to the South 
Australian Premier, are railways and a properly con- 
trolled water supply. Nowhere did the party see any 
* desert ” land. 

* * % * 

Congratulations to the Observer on the publication of 
Mr. Philip Kerr’s first very illuminating article on “ The 
New World and the Old.” Here is a writer who, while 
familiar with the Chancelleries of Europe, has studied 
conditions in the United States and the Dominions at 
first hand. Ilis words carry with them that indefinable 
‘““atmosphere ” of one who has thought out our Old 
World problems on the great open spaces of the New 
World, as he has done. Mr. Kerr does well to emphasize 
that mueh-overlooked fact, which should be the very 
pivot of our policy, that we are politically a non- 
‘uropean. Power, despite the geographic situation of 
these islands, and that the prior interests of the British 
Commonwealth must of necessity be overseas. It is for 
that reason that the co-operation of the United States 
and the British Commonwealth, despite temporarily 
retarding circumstances, is inevitable and carries with 
it fair promise for the future. 

. * * # 


At any moment we may expect the Gevernment’s 
statement concerning the much-vexed Kenya problem, 
and it is gencrally anticipated that the maintenance of 
Downing Strect control will be the only possible solution 
as safeguarding the rights of the 3,000,000 native 
inhabitants. Nothing that has appeared in print from 
the protagonists of cither side would warrant the British 
Government in handing over the administration of the 
country to 9,000 white settlers or 30,000 Indians. On 
the delicate subject of the franchise it is difficult to see 
how a world-State such as ours, based on concepts of 
freedom, can apply any other doctrine in the long run 
than that of ‘“cqual political treatment for equal 
qualifications; or, as Cecil Rhodes put it in South 
Africa, political rights “‘ for every civilized man south 
of the Zambesi.” How else would it be possible for 
India, advancing towards Dominion status, to become 2 
partner in the British Commonwealth of Free Nations? 
At the same time, great care must be taken so that 
Western democratic institutions are not granted before 
those concerned are rcady for them, 
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esson of Russia conclusively shows. The children born of 

+ XY om mm ia hl - ‘ ee ni : at ca 

LETTERS I O T HE EDI I OR. it are Anarchy, Slavery, Murder and Famine. But Socialism, 

—___ oe says, is a religious idea and in harmony with the spirit 

; ws of Christianity. The teaching of the Socialist Sunday-schools 

THE OTHER SIDE. Js an answer to this audacious assertion. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
_It is to be feared that the well-known courtesy always 
by the Spectator to its opponents may some times have 
In publishing Mr. Mz issingh: um’s second 
you have administered a dose 
You are confident 


el 
unfortunate results. 
article on “ The Other Side’ 
pf deadly poison to the reading public. 
that you are in a position to administer effective antidotes, 
but the responsibility of first distributing the poison is very 
serious indeed. Writers of Christian apologetic literature 
in former times n early always did more harm than good, 
because people remember the startling argument of the 
assailant and forget the prosaic reply of the defender. 

The article you have published fills me with indignation. 
piece of deceitful sophistry from the beginning to 


It is a 
the end. Fallacy is piled on fallacy and the mischievous 
tendency is concealed by an appearance of sweet 


een to 
‘Socialism,’ says Mr. Massingham, quoting ‘ Mark Rutherford,’ 
‘ig an idea, and is therefore in the line of progress.’ ” 


Can there be 


an idea, no matter how evil or diabolical, is the line of 


in 


progress ? 


anything more monstrous than to assert that | 
| plausible men like Mr. Massingham may delude the demo- 





‘It is inconceivable, writes Mr. Massingham, ‘that the British 
Labour Party will follow Lenin and Co. to the brink of perdition.’ ”’ 
When once belief in private property and private enterprise 
is destroyed, what guarantee have 
over the brink ? 

There must be no fooling in the presence of a terrible menace. 
There is no halfway house of safety, and if the Socialist Party 
mancuvre themselves into a position of power at an election 
all is lost. There is no protection whatever in our Consti- 
tution, no effective Second Chamber, no Referendum, no 
Second Poll,no barrier behind which the common sense of the 
people could get a little time to rally. 

But there are the admirable moderate men, whose voice 
is all for gentle methods, Mr. This and Mr. That—fortisque 
Gyas, fortisque Cleanthus ! Kverybody can now see that they 
will be discarded by Socialism in the day of its power. The 
violent spirits of the movement will direct the storm. Mr. 
Snowden, who has been engaged in the Morning Post in 
doping the public into the belief that Labour, once in power, 
will be constitutional and peaceful in its methods, has already 
been denounced as a blackleg. Where will Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald be, who is unable to control his Party in the 
House of Commons at a time when it is vital to their success 
that the electorate should not be frightened ? 

“*Communism,’ says Mr. Massingham, ‘has taken no root in 

England—its one member is not a member of the Labour Party. 
Its leaders are practised politicians—breathing our native air of 
compromise arrangements—trained diplomatists.’ ” 
Does Mr. Massingham live in a balloon and not on the solid 
earth of reality ? Have the Socialist Party, every man of 
them, not proclaimed their intention of having an immediate 
capital levy, if once in power ? This they can do if they have 
a majority of one in the House ef Commons, for the House of 
Lords cannot stop them. 


and 


Do they not advocate the lowering of interest on War 
Loans, which would leave us defenceless in the event of 


another war? When in power they will control the Army, the 
Navy, the Civil Service and the Police. Everything that 
is intended for our protection will be used for our destruction. 
When men are once committed to the destruction of private 
property, the difference between the Socialist and the Com- 
munist is much like the difference between the alligator and | 
the crocodile. : 
Capitalism has failed to produce a millennium.” What is 
Capitalism but the employment of property accumulated by 
thrift and industry reinforced by science for the benefit of 


| 


we that they will not go | 





} 
| 


| proved plainly 


“It was left to the Labour Party to kindle the zeal for eulture; 
to paint the picture of the ennoblement of the workman’s life.’ 
This is a quaint method of describing the furious class-hatred 
preached at every meeting and street corner, and the incite- 
ment of those who have not to appropriate the property of 
those who have anything. 

“They (the workmen) have been cruclly, cynically cheated of 
certain reforms in the matter of Houses, R: ailway s, Mines.” 

Is every wild aspiration of a demagogue Minister to be 
honoured in a manner that would bring ruin on the whole 
country ? Does any sane, experienced man now believe, 
in his heart, that State control of railways and mines would 
be as good for the working classes as private enterprise ? 
To refuse to embark on this folly is said to be cruel and cynical 
cheating. The lack of houses, as he well knows, is owing to 
the builders working too little and asking too much. 

Away with such stuff from the columns of the Spectator ! 
Among the orderly, sensible working classes there not 
much to be feared from the ravings of the men of violence and 
their exploded Marxism. The real danger is that specious, 


is 


cracy into thinking that at the next General Election Labour 
should get its chance. This simply means not a mere change 
of Government, but the end of our civilization, and brought 
about by a vain, restless and greedy minority. The first 
duty of the present Government is to provide some constitu- 
tional protection against a sudden cataclysm. If this is not 
attended to and attended to at once, we shall richly deserve 
the ruin that will speedily be upon us.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
VINDEX. 


[To the Editor of the Srucrator.] 

Str,—I read Mr. Massingham’s first article with admiration 
of his political perspicuity. I share his belief that the Liberal 
Party, with which I was in sympathy during a great part of 
my life, is “at an end,’ though I diagnose the causes some- 
what differently. The “ physician been tried. And 
he happens to have very nearly killed the patient ;” but 1 
think this medicine man administered the coup de grace. Mr. 
Massingham says that the Conseryative Party ‘* possesses, on 
the whole, a livelier, younger intelligence than its old Liberal 
rival.’ This is a generous admission, implying that he 
understands that the Party does not now consist of hide- 
bound Tories or of irresponsible Diehards. The latter, in 
fact, disappeared as soon as they had succeeded in evicting 
Mr. Lloyd George, whom Mr. Massingham aptly describes as 

* unscrupulous scene-painter.” 
Where I regret to be unable to agree is that what this 
sorely distressed old country now needs is “a new dynamic 
force.” I should have thought, though this may be only the 
illusion of old age, that what we most urgently require is a 
period of comparative political peace permitting time for 
deliberate consideration of our problems—time for the 
passions raised by the storm of war to subside and for the 
return of sober sense. 

The second article, however, fills me with shocked amaze- 
Mr. Massingham quotes with approval the saying of 


has 


an 


ment, 
“Mark Rutherford ” that because Socialism ‘‘is an idea” 
it is “therefore in the line of progress.’ Surely a more 


flagrant assumption could not be conceived. The Gunpowder 


Plot was a great ides Was it “in the line” of national 
progress ?. The South Sea Bubble was based on an idea and 


embody a stu- 


Massingham 


disastrous. The Protocols 
pendous idea; but I cannot think that Mr. 
would accept an autocratic Jewish super-government of the 
and such illustrations can be indefinitely 


world as “ progress,” 
test by which an idea 


multiplied. Surely the only possible 
can be judged as progressive or dangerously reactionary is 


its possessors, and in a far greater degree for the benefit of | whether or not its practical application will benefit mankind. 


their employees? Before we speak of failure, there must be 
some obligation. Where is the obligation to provide work 
on their own terms and comfort for everybody in an over- 
populated country where there is not enough to go round ? 
The remedy for these things is not to be found in any “ ism,” 
and, least of all, in Socialism or Communism, as the object- 


| 


Whether Socialism would prove sound or economically 
ruinous I cannot argue. I leave Mr. Massingham to refute 
Mr. Mallock and a dozen other thinkers who have dissected 
the Socialistic idea—possibly the vaguest idea yet presented 
for serious consideration. 

I must, however, protest most strongly against the assertion 
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Christ gave to the world simply 
a guide of conduct, which if it had been universally followed 


that “ it is a religious idea.” 


would have averted many human ills. In so far as it has 
prevailed, it has produced what the Spectator happily calls 
“voluntary Socialism,” which in this country is engaged in 
tiitigating those ills, and which Socialism as a_ political 
system would wholly destroy. Christ never attempted to 
enter the sphere of economics, and two thousand years ago 
the conditions were so different thet the Socialistie “* idea ” 
as now adumbrated could not have presented itself. The 
“idea” is nevertheless very old, and wherever adopted it 
has been associated with blatant irreligion. Robert Owen is 
sometimes called the “ Father of British Socialism,” though 
he borrowed even his formulas from earlier prophets, under 
whose inspiration he announced that “ the religions of the 
world are horrid monsters and real demons of humanity 
which swallow up all its rationality and happiness.”’—I am, 
Sir, &e., SYDENHAM. 

[We deal with the letters of “ Vindex”’ and Lord Sydenham 
in our leading columns.—Ep. Spectator.} 


THE OTHER SIDE--IN CLUBS. 

[To the Editor of the SpectaTror.]} 

Sir,—The widespread vigour of the Extremists’ propaganda 
leads me to urge that the periodicals of the Socialist and 
Communist parties should regularly be on the tables of the 
leading Moderate political clubs, so that the better-to-do may 
beware and bestir lest, as is actually threatened, the present 
social edifice is destroyed through the action of the misled 
poorer classes. I have already succeeded in getting this done 
at a prominent Liverpool political club, and a Manchester 
club of equal importance has just agreed to follow the example. 

Some member of each large political club should pay for 
such literature being placed in his club, as I do in mine, for 
twelve months to begin with. The periodicals are addressed 
direct to the secretary of the club, but I pay the subscriptions 
direct to the publishers.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Liverpool, FoREWARNED. 
HORACE AS A POET. 

[To the Editor of the Specravor.| 
Str.—A single passage, Odes IV. 1. 33-40, is a sufficient 
refutation of Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s denial to Horace of the 
true poetic gift :— 
** Sed cur heu, Ligurine, cur, 
Manat rara meas lacrima per genas ? 
Cur facunda parum decoro 
Inter verba cadit lingua silentio ? 
Nocturnis ego somniis 
Iam captum teneo, iam volucrem sequor 
Te per gramina Martii 
Campi, te per aquas, dure, volubiles.” 

Surely we have here emotion, the exactly right words and 
the exactly right rhythm fused into eight lines of exquisite 
poetry. Who but Horace could fill words so few, so simple, 
so unerringly chosen with Virgilian pensiveness and all the 
elusiveness of a dream ? 

A modern analogue may be found. Mr. Kipling, who is 
very Horatian on one side of his multiform genius, has been 
denied high poctical rank for the same reason that he has 
given himself to a philosophy of life rather than to poetry 
per se. But his perfectly lovely lyric, “* The Way through the 
Woods,” is a full vindication even if he had written nothing 


clse.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
GEORGE ENGLENEART. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—Two questions recently discussed in your columns have 


arrested my attention ; the first, for the raising of which you 
were yourself responsible, whether Horace was a poet; and 
the second, arising out of this, whether Horace is translatable ? 
With the latter point and whether it is a touchstone of true 
poetry to be translatable Iam less concerned, though I venture 
to doubt the accuracy of the minor premise, and believe that 
Hlorace may be interpreted as successfully as most classic 
writers. But with all deference to your unhesitating pro- 
nouncement, which has, it seems, the support of Goethe, I 
remain astonished at the contention that Horace was not a 
ercator. It had never occurred to me before to 


poct, a, 








— _ es 


-— = —~ 
doubt his title. Nor am I more repentant of my origingj sin 
after reading your letter in the Spectator of June 30th, Which 
as I read it denies him the passion of the artist for his work 
(Did he not himself invent the phrase “ limae labor ? 2 I 
Pope was impassioned over the lilt of his couplet I quote 
your own example—was Horace less so over the cadence of 
his strophe ? Are “the creative mood of the mind,” 4 
** fire in the soul,” entirely absent from his work ? 
agree. 

Let me, however, first clear the ground by admitting thy 
in considering the canons of poetry we must at all ting 
distinguish between characteristics peculiar to the Northen 
peoples and the spirit of Latin poetry. In the latter we shay 
find as a rule little of the suggestive, of that appeal to the 
imagination to feel the unexpressed behind the expresseg 
Latin poetry is concrete, direct, and clear as the mountaip 
outlines of the Southern landscape. It has strength, nobility 
and music, it can speak with the frank language of passion, 
but it seldom “leaves the earth to lose itself in the sky” 
And Horace was essentially a Latin. With this reservatioy 
there are common standards distinguishing poetry from pros, 
If, in the light of these, among the Latins Lucretius mys 
claim a higher rank, if Virgil is a far greater master of language. 
if Catullus is supreme in passionate utterance among the 


e 
I cannot 





| poets of all time, need we, therefore, deny to Horace his tith | 


| to the lesser bays and relegate him to the limbo of mere ma 
| of letters ? Many of his lyrics are no doubt full of artifice 
| The stanzas addressed to his mistresses are so manifestly 
| artificial that they cannot even be dignified by the name o 
| love-poems. And yet, has he not responded unerringly t 
; that desire of the human spirit for harmony and melody jr 
| the expression of thought ? Has he not so rendered thought: 
| which, though they may lack profundity, still ring true ay 

satisfy the instinct of the reader with such a mastery as { 
| make his lines live for ever in our minds ? 

I remember how greatly many of his Odes moved me wher 
I was young, and the young have a keen discrimination in 
poetry. So strongly had he influenced me that I was tempted 
to meke a pilgrimage to Venusium, to Mt. Vultur and the 
fountain head of his inspiration. I was well aware that he 
allowed himself to become in due course a laureate of th 
Empire in its evolution, a sort of unoflicial Minister fo 
Foreign Affairs who was employed to form opinion and appeal 
to emotions and sentiments of patriotism for definite ends 
That, even in this capacity, he could have produced effects in 
verse which have outlived the hour for which they wer 
intended and can still stir a response of the blood after the 
lapse of so many centuries points to some remarkable quality 
very rarely present in those effusions of laureates which ar 
designed for specific ocezsions. 

Not even in these is the quality of poetic imagination 
lacking. In the famous Ode on Regulus Horace dealt with an 
episode which, if not entirely fictitious, took place 
two hundred years before his own time. Surely the intensely 
dramatic manner in which it is lyrically presented, with a 
pictorial value uncommon in Latin verse, reveals the poet, thie 
| creator, as well as the artist. When he lends language to the 
divinities of Olympus, does he not make them speak with the 
voice of gods? The third Ode of the third book seems to me 
to leave no doubt on this point. When he is dealing with 
contemporary events, the least propitious for poetic treatment, 
as in the last phase of Cleopatra (** ausa ct jacentem visecre 
regiam, vultu sereno ™), surely he rises to a height of concen- 
trated dramatic exposition which commands one’s admiration 
Ard could any but a poet have written the sonorous choris 
ambies ef his own proud epitaph, the claim to have built 
himself a monument, 


some 


“Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum series et fuga temporum.” 

We may concede that metrically Horace was a borrower 
an imitator, if you will, of the lyrists of Greece, that his poetic 
value was diminished by the subservience of his lyre to 
polities, that he regarded satire and philosophic verse as his 
| own proper provinee, and that these limitations, 
often rises above them in his Odes,may seem to support yout 
| contention. But there still remains another aspect of his 
| work which I have left to the last, and which seems to me to 
| constitute his chief claim to be enrolled among the poets. It 
| is the exception, rather than the rule, among the ancienl 
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—— 
Latins to encounter a love of nature for its own sake, a joy in 
painting the external world in the terms of poetry. With 
Horace this joyous perception cf nature is recurrent, perhaps 
even malgré lui. Jf the reflection of Hellenic Pantheism 
expressed in the verse of the Epicurean is a little insincere, his 
pleasure in the world of nature moves him to pure poctry, 
The second epode, summarizing the happy country life 

« Beatus ille qui procul negotiis is written con amore, even 
if in the last four lines he remembers his vocation as a satirist 
and apologetically transfers the preceding strophes to the lips 
of Alfus the mone y-lender, who after all did not retire from 
pusiness. But when we refer to the tablets ot memory and 
find without undue search such lines 


as ‘— 
*“Rura quae Liris quicta 

Mordet aqua, taciturnus amnis,” 

oragain, not to burden your columns with too many examples : 
**Sol ubi montium 

Mutaret umbras, et juga demeret 

Bobus fatigatis, amicum 

Tempus agens abeunte curru,” 
do we doubt that we are repeating real poetry, the poetry 
that conjures up pleasant images and the peace of the evening 
hills? It would require more space than you, Sir, could 
afford me to do real justice to my thesis, but unless a worthier 
defender shall have anticipated me, let me modestly accept 
your challenge and stand by a life-long friend.—I am, Sir, &c., 
" 95 Cavendish Square, W.1. RENNELL Ropp. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence. We are delighted 

to see it closed with so fine a vindication of Horace as that 
afforded by Sir Rennell Rodd—a poct, a scholar and an 
expert in the interpretation of the Latin spirit in literature. 
—Ep. Specictor.] 


THE TRATTORIA. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTAToOR.] 

Sirn.—As 2 member of a firm that has been in close touch with 
the everyday needs of British householders for the last 200 
years, I can assure “ Professor” thet the Trattoria spirit 
as we may call it—is not easy to kindle in the minds of English 
people ; and a system for providing daintily cooked meals 
direct from the caterer to the customer's table cannot develop 
until it reeeives a gesture of weleome and encouragement from 
the public. 

* Professor believes—and_ right!y—that 
helps to solve the servant problem, but he evidenily thinks that 
caterers are dull dogs who do litile to provide such a service 
If he will bear with me fora 
Kertnum and Mason, 
For instance. 


the Trattoria 


and in this he is not quite just. 
moment, I think I can show him that 
at any rate, are alive to the needs of the day. 
he that 


when urges 


personally choosing a meal rather than having to rely on | 


austere printed lists of foods and prices, I reply that we 
recognize this fact and display great assortments of suitabl> 
We also retain an experienced chef, whose 
duty it is to help customers with expert advice. Special pro- 
vision is made for those who cannot visit the shop. To make 
choosing from a printed list easy for them, we supply a special 
catalogue in which cooked dishes are faithfully illustrated in 
colours, so that a discriminating choice can be made without 


cooked dishes. 


difficulty. 

In fact, we have given much time end thought to 
sor’s”’? dream of perfection. We can, and do, supply com- 
plete and perfect meals at short notice ; more frequently still 
we provide the more elaborate dishes, such as the host’s 
domestics could not produce ; but I admit we do not attempt 
to carry out the Trattoria system to the extent that it has 
attained abroad, because British ideas are not ripe for it.—I am, 
Sir, &e., C, Wy.p, Managing Director. 

Messrs. Fortnum and Mason, 182 Piccadilly. 


“ 


NONCONFORMISTS AND THE CHURCH. 
[To the Editor ef the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—I suspect that not a few of your readers, besides myself, 
would like to know from you what ground you have in law for 
so often stating editorially, and so positively and categorically, 
that the law of the land in relation to membership in the 
English Church is that the Dissenter, whom you term the 
“ Nonconformist,” has ‘“ not forfeited any of his rights 
therein.” Of your favour, I venture to challenge you to 
make good your assertion, for that is all that it is at present. 


I think that I am not mistaken in saying that your stated 
opinion of the law is entirely at variance with the law as it 
stands, and has stood, for over 230 years. 

Your position involves confusion of thought about Dissent, 
or your “ Nonconformity.”’ Historically, and both by Statutes 
in general and by case law, Dissent and Nonconformity are 
not convertible terms. In the premises, Nonconformity has 
long ceased to exist, since the Toleration Act of 1689. And 
consequently a doctrine of law which was in any sense 
applicable to the old Nonconformist has no applicability to 
the evolutional Dissenter. Perhaps you have been misled by 
that eminent person of erratic opinion, Dean Stanley, who is 
said to have been in the habit of speaking of Dissenters as 
** Nonconformist members of the Church of England.” But 
such a view finds no support in so eminent an authority on 
the subject, as well as a most loyal and devout Churchman, 
the first Earl of Selborne, Lord Chancellor of England in 
Mr. Gladstone’s last Administration, in his A Defence of the 
Church of England against Disestablishment (1887 edition). 
In dealing with the point of Church Membership (chapter xi.) 
the learned author says :— 

_“It has sometimes been said, that every Englishman is, in the 
view of the law, a member of the Church of England. Such a 
notion might, perhaps, have been a technical deduction from a 
former state of the law, which aimed at enforcing by penalties 
universal conformity to the Church ; but it could not, and did not, 
survive the Toleration Acts.” 





purchasers should have facilities for | 


Profes- | 


It is true, now as much as ever, we go on to read, that the 
| Church does not repel from the rights and privileges of Church 
| membership any persons, baptized and not excommunicated, 
who honestly seck or willingly accept them. It is also true 
| that the law does not, without proof of the fact, presume any 


| man to be a Dissenter. But the question is one of fact : 


“The law is not so unreasonable as to call the same man at the 
same time a Churchman and a Dissenter from the Church. When, 
either in Statutes or judicially, it speaks of the members of the 
Church of England, it uses those words in that distinctive practical 
sense with which (since 1689, at all events) all men have been 

| familiar.” 

Lord Selborne proceeds to cite the ‘ Hminster School 
Case,’ Baker v. Lee (House of Lords Cases, vol. viii., pp. 504, 
505), which was before the House of Lords in 1860. The Law 
| Lords unanimously rejected the proposition (which had been 

advanced at the Bar) * that Courts of Justice cannot recognize 

| any distinction between members of the Church of England 
and Dissenters, and that all the inhabitants of the parish are 
| to be deemed members of the Church of England.” Now, it 
| seems to me that the Spectator would be well advised to follow 
| henceforth Roundell Earl of Selborne, instead of Dean 
Stanley (or Dr. Henson), as a true interpreter of the law of 
England in respect of Church membership.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Malvern Link. Joun G. HA. 

[Mr. Hail, though apparently self-determined 
| student of the Spectator, is not a very close reader. Otherwise 
|he would have remembered that we had this controversy 
| some nine or ten years ago over the question of the absolute 
| right of Nonconformists (and Nonconformists who are mem- 
| bers of other Churches) to demand and receive the Holy 
| Communion in their parish church. We published in 1914 
a series of very able articles fiom one of the greatest of eccie- 
siastical judges—he had been Dean of Arches, a Lord Justice, 
| anda member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council— 
in which the said judge laid down the law very clearly and as 
| we have laid it down. That view of the law was accepted 
| by many of the High Church papers, and in particular by 


a very 





ithe Church Times, as undoubtedly correct, though it 
| was a form of law with which, of course, they disagreed. 


| Could there be any better proof of our contention as regards 
'the inalienable rights of Christian Nonconformists in the 
National Church? If Nonconformity had a special legal 
status, it would be necessary to put an end to such alien 
| status by some legal action. But everyone knows that a 
| Nonconformist has simply to go to church to take up his 
| membership. No one can exclude him. We have not room 
| to go further into the matter at this moment, but we may 
| point out that Mr. Hall robustly bases his contention on a 
| political pamphlet by Lord Selborne, which, of course, has 
| not even the validity of an obiter dictum. We have not con- 
sulted the report of the “ Ilminster School Case,” but we 
| should be very much surprised if the decision is contrary to 
| the law as sct forth by the learned ex-Dean of Arches and 
member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in the 
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articles on the Communion Rubric and the alleged right to 
exclude Nonconformists. Perhaps later, when the pressure 
on our space is less, we may be able to find room for a 
quotation, not of one sentence, but of the essential portions 
in the judgment in Baker v. Lee. We may end by strongly 
advising our correspondent to read our articles on open 
Communion in the Church of England by “ A. C., an Eccle- 
siastical Lawyer.” They appeared in our columns on June 
13th and 20th, 1914. He should also consult the Statute 
1 Edward VI., c. 1, repealed by Mary but revived by the Act 
of Elizabeth.—Epb. Spectator.] 


THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Not for many years past have Wesleyan Methodists 
approached so thankfully and hopefully as this year their 
annual conference, which, next Wednesday, will assemble in 
Bristol. The President will be the Rev. T. Ferrier Hulme, 
M.A., Chairman of the Bristol and Bath District, and, there- 
fore, affectionately acclaimed “a Bristol man.” He will 
preside over a conference singularly buoyant and _ resolved. 
It will report a considerable increase in the membership of 
the Church, achieved in all parts of the country. 

Bristol loomed large in Wesley's life-work. George 
Whitefield, already on the ground, invited him thither, 
addressing his letter to “ the Rev. Mr. John Wesley, at Mr. 
John Bray’s, a brazicr, in Little Britain, in Aldersgate Street, 
London.” The invitation excited in Wesley great misgivings. 
** IT was not at all forward ” to go to Bristol. For one thing, 
he was afraid he might not live long under the tremendous 
strain which, already, less than a year after his heart had 
been “ strangely warmed,” his ardent evangelistic labours 
involved. As a matter of fact, he outlived his fears fifty-two 
years. Again, his brother Charles was * extremely averse ” 
to the journey until, “ appealing to the oracles of God,” he 
was assured that all would be well. He must not * mourn or 
weep ” if “* the desire of thine eyes’ should be taken away 
“with a stroke.” It is curious to reflect that eventually the 
“lot” was resorted to for the determining sign. Here are 
Wesley's words :— 

“Our other brethren, however, continuing the dispute without 
any probability of their coming to one conclusion, we at length 
agreed to decide it by lot.” 

The conference at Bristol will be the 180th of the conferences 
originated by Wesley. The denominational agenda is alive 
with interest and importance. ‘The Committee on Methodist 
Union will present an interim report. Neither those * for” 
or “ against” the tentative scheme in circulation betray any 
weakening of conviction ; so that the end is not yet. Happily, 
however, all the time, unity of spirit spreads and grows. The 
war-disturbed balance of ministerial supply and demand 
seems to be correcting itself. The number of men to be 
ordained this year is fewer, probably, than within living 
memory, but the number of candidates for the ministry—a 
period of seven years normally divides the two classes—is 
gratifying if not, indeed, adequate. The question of extended 
terms of ministerial residence, that is, periods beyond the 
legal three years, comes up again now that the war “ indem- 
nity ” in that matter automatically ceases. A ministry that 
itinerates, without prejudice, at fixed intervals is an advantage 
which experience almost universally approves. Is the con- 
stitutional term of three years long enough, under modern 
conditions ? No easy solution of the situation is in sight. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury will address the conference 
on the Lambeth Appeal. An enthusiastic welcome, warm 
with admiration and affection, awaits him. What will be his 
impression of the chief court of the people called Methodists ? 
One thing I predict, his Grace will be thrilled when the 
conference sings.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Enwarp Hariow. 

Wesley Manse, Margate, July 6th. 


“THE COMPLETE PEERAGE.” 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sirn,— We venture to invite the attention of your readers to 
the memorial regarding The Complete Peerage which has been 
drawn up by some Members of the House of Lords and others 
who desire to see the completion of this work assured. ‘The 


memorial has been signed by the Duke of Northumberland, 
the Marquess of Salisbury, the Marquess of Crewe, the Mar- 
guess of Sligo, the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, the Karl 











———— 
of Kintore, the Earl Spencer, the Earl of Malmesbury the 
Karl of Arran, the Earl of Desart, the Earl of Donoughnoy 
the Earl Howe, the Earl of Birkenhead, the Viscount Halifyy 
the Viscount Mersey, the Lord Southborough and the Lani 
Queenborough. 

For nearly sixty years there has been in preparation q 
history of all the Lords of Parliament from the Conquest tj 
the present day. The title of this history is The Com 
Peerage, but this conveys no impression of its national in. 
portance. It is far more than a peerage in the ordingy 
acceptation of the term: it is a complete record of the origin 
and growth of the English Parliament, which is the mothe 
of all Parliaments. It contains a mass of hitherto unpub 
lished information which throws light upon every aspect ¢ 
English history. It is a record of the public service of even 
man who at any time played a part in the Great Couneil ¢ 
‘ngland, the first of all Parliamentary institutions. }, 
work was originally planned to cover the period down to the 
end of the reign of Queen Victoria. It was to appear jg . 
twelve volumes, of which five have already been published, © 
It is now proposed that an additional volume shall dg 
with the subsequent creations down to the present day, 

The entire cost of the volumes already published has bee 
borne by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, not only without expectatia 
of profit, but actually in anticipation of loss. The origin 
subscription was fixed at a guinea a volume, but, owing 
to the increased cost of production due to the War, the pub. 
lication of the first five volumes has resulted in a loss of many 
thousands of pounds. The price to new subscribers has 
now been raised to three and a-half guineas a volume, all of 
which will be applied, not to making good Mr. Gibbs's los, 
but to meeting future expenses. ¢ 

We endorse the opinion of Professors C. H. Firth of Oxfor(, 
A. F. Pollard of London, T. F. Tout of Manchester, and tly 
late Sir George Prothero, who recently described The Complei | 
Peerage as 

1 





te! 





“a valuable and scholarly work, which we regard as indispensable: | 
in all well-equipped public, private and academic libraries. We | 
consider that for the credit of our National scholarship, tly 
maintenance of the project is of great importance.” 

Any peer who is in a position to further this undertaking 
by subscribing for sets for presentation in his name to some 
of the many hundreds of public and educational libraries 
which are prevented by lack of funds from acquiring the | 
volumes, or by purchasing a set for his own library, wil | 
have the satisfaction of feeling that he is contributing to: 
permanent memorial of the historic institution to which h 
belongs. Major Evan Baillie Martin, C.V.O., D.S.O., Secretary 
of The Complete Peerage, will be happy to answer inquiries 
addressed to him at 27 The Terrace, Barnes, S.W.13.—We are, 
Sir, &c., 

Vicary Grsss, H. A. Dovstepay, Howarp pr | 
WALDEN, Joint Editors of The Complet 4 
Peerage. ; 


[We cordially agree with the authorities cited in regarding ' 
The Complete Peerage as a most valuable work, which deserves 
encouragement. We gave reasons for thinking so in the review 
of the fifth volume, published in the Spectator of October 22nd, | 
1921. It should always be remembered that the initiative | 
in this field of research was taken by the late G. E. Cokayne, 
Clarenceux King-of-Arms, who between 1887 and _ 18% 
produced single-handed the first edition of The Complete 
Peerage in eight volumes. Mr. Vicary Gibbs, however, has 
enlarged the scope of his uncle’s work to such an extent as t 
produce what is virtually a new book. It ought to be m 
every historical library.—LEp. Spectator.]| 


HOLIDAY READING. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—May I suggest as an alternative list of Holiday Book: 
the following 2? Leaves in the Wind, by Alpha of the Plough; 
Poems of To-day, second series; Queen Victoria, Lytto 
Strachey ; The Egoist, Meredith; Wee Willie Winkie, Kip- 
ling; The Queen’s Quair, Maurice Hewlett.—I am, Sir, &c., 
78 Fountainhall Road, Aberdeen, C, Litt. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Your discussion of the Holiday Book Box in your last 
number interested me. How would the following list do, say 
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for a maiden aunt ? Kinglake’s Eothen ; Handley Cross or 


one of the Jorrocks books ; Proust’s Du Cété de Chez Swann, 
Vol. I. ; Squire’s Collection of Modern English Verse ; Amiel s 
Journal Intime ; Walter Page’s Letters.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Butts Close, York. M. Cupworrn. 


[To the Editor of the SrecratTor.] 

Sin,—My choice would be as follows :—A Modern Anthology, 
edited by Thomas Caldwell, or An Anthology of Lyrics from 
Shakespeare's Time to Present Day. A volume of Jane 
Austen’s works (that in the Century pocket edition, con- 
taining three works in one volume) or Pickwick Papers. 
A Russian-English Interlinear book, as I am trying to learn 
Russian. A favourite volume of Kipling’s, probably Kim. 
Babbitt or Damascus Gate. Then the sixth, the most difficult 
to choose—Homer’s Odyssey, or Plato’s Republic, or Mon- 
taigne’s Essays. Thus I am suited, as far as possible, for 
all moods and all weathers (Russian being for wet days).— 
Jam, Sir, &c., A. M. Bort. 
Tower House, Caistor, Lincs. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—I regret to see from the lists you give of books suitable 
for father, mother, son and daughter that father is the only 
one of the party who is accredited with any taste for literature. 
May I suggest the undermentioned books as suitable for either | 
father, mother, son or daughter :—Spinoza’s Ethics (“* Every- 
man” Edition); Sir Frederick Pollock’s Spinoza: His Life } 
and Philosophy ; The World Crisis, Winston Churchill ; | 
An Anthology of Modern Verse (Methuen); Alice Meynell’s 
Poems (complete edition); The Commandment of Moses, 
Stephen McKenna.—I am, Sir, &c. 





A DAUGHTER. 


,) aie hl a 
POETRY. 
———< > 

A CITY SONG, 

“The Bee is small among such as fly,” 
So royal David sings, 

“ ler fruit,” however, hear David cry, 
* Is chief of sweet things.” 


Mr. Ber. a business man 
of probity, 

Arranged his life on a 
And fruitfully. 


most simple plan, 


He reached his office, hat in hand, 
Each day at ten: 
Telephoned to lords, and bankers, and 


Plain business men. 


Frequenting busy City parts 

Roused thoughts of honcy, 

And wild thyme beds, and hives, in jaded hearts 
Accumulating money. 


For who would judge a Bee 

As other than 

The pattern of industrious honesty ? 
The City man 


Fell dreaming at the broker's name 
Bucolically, 

And, when commission-earning business came, 
Gave it to Bee. 


Bee left his office, hat on head, 
Each day at four: 

Having toiled to gather daily bread, 
Wandered no more. 


Bee sang in his bath, through hoarse, 
Froth made of soap-cake ; 
“My strength is as the strength of ten, because 
Of my swect namesake.” 
Iris BARRY. 


A large number of articles and poems have lately been sent to 
the “ Spectator ” without stamped and addressed envelopes. The 
Literary Editor wishes to reiterate that he can in no case return 


ry. r 
THE THEATRE. 
a 
MILNE’S “SUCCESS” 
HAY MARKET. 

Tue Rr. Hon. R. Setpy Mannock, M.P., owing in some 
measure to the fact that he had been wise enough to marry the 
worldly and influential Lady Jane, is a successful and a 
promising man, or—as a friend of his put it—success has 
closed in on him. He is a Cabinet Minister, he is in the running 
as the next Chancellor of the Exchequer, and is freely men- 
tioned as a future Prime Minister. That he is also a person 
of culture (although, I am bound to say, I found in him no 
symptoms of culture) is amply proved by the fact that the 
Spectator is reported once to have remarked that he was the 
only member of the Cabinet who could be trusted never to 
bungle a literary quotation. Having an official engagement 
in a provincial town, he stays the night with the Carchesters. 
Lady Carchester—Sally—was the sweetheart of his childhood 
and youth; accordingly, when he goes to bed that night 

I had never before seen Cabinet Ministers go to bed, and was 
interested to note that they do so fully dressed, even to their 
boots—he harks back in dreams to the days of childhood. 
Hlis small, eight-year-old self, Sally as a little girl, and a little 
boy friend come upon the scene, and then Sally as a quite 


MR. AT THE 


| entrancing young woman, and into this dream his grown-up 


self and all the symbols of his grown-up success intrude, 
thwarting the innocence and simplicity with the complications 
and conventions of a more mercenary state of being. He 
awakes next morning early and goes out into the woods, 
There, posed in carefully arranged natural surroundings as 
though she were about to be photographed, he finds the con- 
temporary Sally Lady Carchester. Fresh from his dream, he 
declares that he still loves her passionately and she replies 
to the same effect. His worldly success suddenly appears 
to him in its essential hollowness and he determines to yield 
to his true impulse, in short, to bolt with Lady Carchester, 
But things, of course, must be settled first. Te asks her for 
a weck’s delay and begins by sending in his resignation to 
the Prime Minister. Unfortunately this measure, coming 
at this particular moment, has all the effect of a carefully- 
planned ruse, and, so far from accepting his resignation, the 
Prime Minister offers him the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. 
This realization of his greatest ambition bowls him completely 
over and he sends two telegrams, one to the Prime Minister 
accepting, the other to Lady Carchester saying, simply, 
‘** IT beg your pardon.” Suceess has finally closed in on him. 

And success, too, has closed in on Mr. Milne. He can be 
relied on to produce successful and unimportant plays regu- 
larly for the next fifteen years. His play has all the ingredients 
of the conventional comedy par excellence. There the 
necessary flavour of high life with a dash of politics—not, of 
course, omitting Socialism, for the Minister’s son, young 
Mannock, is a budding Socialist: the very modern young 
lady, so familiar on the stage, is fully represented in Freda 
Mannock, the daughter, and her highly unsentimental methods 
of love-making ; and, lastly, Mr. Milne has taken over with 
complete suecess Sir James Barrie’s dream-and-childhood 
an indispensable ingredient to the successful play 


is 


clement 
of to-day. 
And Mr. Milne does it all very well. 
sense of the stage; his dialogue scintillates ; 
are touched in with a variety of amusing and typical detail ; 
the dream scene is done with a delicacy and a certain pathetic 
wistfulness worthy of Sir James himself, although, like Sir 
James, Mr. Milne occasionally crashes through the ice into 
the cold waters of sentimentality, as when the Cabinet Minister 
Sally the child, Sally the girl, 


” 


He has an admirable 
his characters 


flings wp his arms and carols, * 
and Sally the woman, and aw... hall... 
an outburst so alarmingly false that I was with difficulty 
withheld from diving for my hat and fleeing the Haymarket. 

What, then, of the play asa whole ? It provides a delightful 
entertainment after a good dinner, and fortunately I had had 
a good dinner. Throughout the play one is never bored, and 
that, nowadays, is saying a good deal. But, judged by high 
standards and on an empty stomach, it is quite superficial. 
The characters, too—amusingly drawn and _ skilfully indi- 
vidualized—are superficial, and for this reason the dénouement, 


ways my beloved ! 





rejected MSS. unless such envelopes are enclosed, 


which should have been a tragedy, is without serious import. 
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I was sorry that Mr. Mannock was strangled by success, 
but no more sorry than I had been during one of the intervals 
to find myself too late for an intoxicating drink. I left 
fecling that I had been pleasantly entertained and that my 
gentler emotions had been agreeably tickled, the more so 
that the acting was excellent. Mr. Cherry, except when in 
the sentimental moments he pulled out the Vow Humana and 
when he ever-ranted his final capitulation to ‘* success,” made 
an excellent Cabinet Minister; Miss Moyna Macgill was 
an entrancing Sally—indeed,I suspect that she brought to the 
part more than Mr. Milne did ; and Miss Grace Lane gave a 
subUle and amusing interpretation of the aristocratic Lady 
Jane. Her good-night kiss to her husband was a triumph 
of refined frigidity and provided an excellent * curtain.” Mr. 
Milne hes a genius for “ curtains.” There is amusingly sly 


criticism in that which closes the first act. Descending on the | 


Minister rehearsing his speech alone in his study, it cuts him 
off in full flood and his voice is still heard pouring out eloquence 


behind it, Martin ARMSTRONG. 


ART. 


— p———. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY IN 
FRANCE, 

Tue French nineteenth century painters are at last having a 
good innings over here. The most important exhibition in 
the spring of 1922, that at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
was of their work, and this year we have seen them at the 
Lefévre Gallery, at the Knoedler Gallery (15 Old Bond Street), 
at Agnew’s (43 Old Bond Street) and in the mixed French 
and Dutch show at the French Gallery (120 Pall Mall). The 
last three exhibitions are still open. Of the three, I prefer the 
smallest, that at Agnew’s. There is a certain intimacy and 
lack of distraction which helps the pictures enormously. 
The luxuriousness of Knoedler’s holds them aloof and the 
gloom of the French Gallery makes them terribly ** serious.” 
But even if we discount these adventitious effects, even after 
we have studied the pictures individually and carefully, I 
feel that the Agnew exhibition is a “ picked lot ” compared 
to the others. The official centrepiece of this collection is 
Manet’s Le Bon Bock, but I find it less exciting than many of 
the others. It is so obviously a masterpicce, so complete 
an achievement. The placid, reflective petit bourgeois is per- 
fectly realized pictorially and psychologically. He is— 
and he is there on Manet’s canvas. It is not a painting of 
him. It is his artistic equivalent in paint. And it is the 
very completeness of the achievement, I think, which makes 
the picture a little disappointing, a little unsatisfying. ‘There 
is no struggle, no kick. Compare it, for example, with 
Cézanne’s Bois des Soeurs. That is a superb picture. Tech- 
nically, it is almost incredibly wonderful. We have to go back 
close to it again and again to see how on earth it was done. 
It is so situple and so extraordinarily difficult, so baffling. 
The certainty with which the painter has applied the strokes 
of his palette knife (I could not find a brush mark in the whole 
picture), the daring and sureness of the composition, and the 
rich glow of the colour move me in a way which Manct’s 
lesser attempt can never do. It is a green picture, but so 
subtle and so varied is the melody played in greenness that 
the feeling is of infinitely corhplex colour. There is the quatity 
of Limoges enamel about the picture. <A fine Renoir La 
Tasse de Thé hangs next to it. Here, again, colour is one of 
the predominant notes—hot, flaming colour, based on salmon 
pink; and I hate salmon, pink. Although I revel in the 
amazing dexterity of the painting, the remarkable unity of 
rhythm, the altogether delightful handling of the flesh, and 
particularly the whole figure on the right, I still cannot like 
salmon pink and I cannot like Renoir’s foliage. You find 
it in this and in La Liseuse. It seems to me vulgar and 
forntess. Le Square de la Trinité at the Knoedler Gallery 
is, to my mind, a much pleasanter picture. I imagine it to 
ke an earlier work, before Renoir’s final plunge into hotness, 
It is an old belief that the critice’s liver often accounts for his 
adverse judgments, and I sincerely hope that it may be the 
heat wave which, in a similar way, has made me fall out with 
Renoir at these two exhibitions, Certainly I have always 
as'mired him greatly before. 

Tke centrepiece of the Knoedler exhibition is a very cool 


— 
picture. It is by the coolest of all great painters, Ingres 
I am irritated that I cannot enjoy any Ingres at first sight. 
I know he is always a great painter and I know that in the 
end I shall always come to admire ani feel all his work, but | 
still at first resist every new picture that I see. With Malle, 
Gonin I felt that this was an Ingres which would never peg 
down my aversion to his glaring superficial faults. But withj, 
five minutes Mdlie. Gonin had reduced me, and as I Write | 
have in front of me a reproduction. Though it is a poor 
remembrancer, it gives me great pleasure. What infinite 
delicacy, what sympathy of line, what firmness of modelling 
and structure, what profound love ; and what a merey that, 
in spite of all his efforts, Ingres could not spoil himself. The 
ast centrepiece, that at the French Gallery. is a fine intel. 
lectual composition by Degas, L’Acroebate. It is, I think 
a most striking picture, but his works at the other gallerig 
seem thin and strained. They are out of their depth in such 
high company. A painter who stands up to that company 
amazingly well is Sisley. His work is always sincere, con. 
vincing, luminous and poetic, perhaps a little too poetic, | 
do not suggest that he is in the category of Ingres or Manet 
of Renoir or Cézanne, but among the lesser painters in these 
exhibitions he takes a very high rank. 

I have confined myself in this notice to a few purely personal 
remarks. 'The importance and range of the exhibitions under 
consideration are too great for any comprehensive examination, 
however curt, in less than a volume, but if these selected 
impressions have suggested a narrow ficld, I must remedy that 
with a further selection from the list of painters whom I haye 
not even mentioned. Among others there are, then, Corot, 
Courbet, Daumier, Millet, Monet, Pissarro, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Couture, Boudin, Diaz, Jongkind and Daubigny. 

ANTHONY BERTRAM, 





(The usual ** Recreations of London” will be found on p.62.) 


NOTICE.—When “* Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked * Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily bs 
heid to be in agreement with ihe views therein expressed or wilh 
ihe mode of expression. In such instance, er in the case 0 
“* Letlers to the Edilor,” insertion only means that the matter or 
peint of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
lo warrant publication. 


BOOKS. 


a 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

Tue number of books of general interest is rapidly diminishing: 
soon the publisher’s year will touch its summer low-tide mark. 
Among the novels I can find none which appears, at first sight, 
to be of any importance, but there are one or two scientific 
books which look promising. The Structure of the Atom (Bell) 
should be extremely interesting to those who can master its 
technicalities. Its author, Professor E. N. da C. Andrade, is 
not only 2 scientist of high standing, but also a poet. Professor 
Maxwell Lefroy’s Manual of Entomology (Arnold) is a text 
book with unusually excellent illustrations ; and Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence's Psycho-analysis and the Unconscious (Secker) will 
more strongly recommended by its author's name as a novelist 
than by his fameasa psychologist. Social Life in Ancient Egyp! 
(Constable) is a little book which cannot fail to be interesting, 
since it is written by Professor Flinders Petrie. Mr. Philip 
Graves, the Times correspondent, has a book on Palestine, the 
Land of Three Faiths (Cape). Where Traditions Linger (Nasi 
and Grayson), by Mr. Allan Fea, seems to be a p'easant, dis- 
cursive volume on the remoter corners of England. The 
Cambridge University Press publishes a little bock on Univer 
sity Extension, by the Master of the Temple, tracing the 
history of that most useful movement. Scrah Bernhardl 
(Heinemann) is a short appreciation of a great actress by Sit 
George Arthur, for many years her intimate friend. The Fifth 
Earl Grey Memorial Lecture for this year was delivered by Lord 
Grey of Fallodon, who chose for his subject Some Thoughs 
on Public Life. Wis many admirers will be glad to know that 
this is published in pamphlet form by Mr. Humphrey Milford. 
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LOVES 


THE AND 


OF CLITOPHON 
LEUCIPPE.* 
Tris is a book rather to be read than reviewed ; but in any 
case the first thing to do is to express admiration for the 
print and general get-up. The printing Is done by that 
admirable institution, the Shakespeare Head Press of Stratford- 
upon-Avon. The paper is Batchelor’s Kelmscott hand-made 
paper, and for the general form Mr. Basil Blackwell is, we 
presume, responsible. At all events, a really beautiful book 
has been produced. Some of us may think that the dressing 
is too fine for the work and that the labour spent on the book 
might have been employed on a more worthy object. How- 
ever, that is rather an ungracious way to receive such a 
beautiful book, and we will only add that booklovers will 
be very much interested in a comparison of the two title- 
pages. The copy from which the Greek novel Clitophon and 
Leucippe was put up had lost its title-page, and therefore it 
could only be guessed at. It happened, however, that as 
the book was going through the press a second copy of the 
book was found which had the title-page. On the whole, 
the moderns come off very well in this severe trial. Indeed, 
though the old page is more quaint, the new onc is distinctly 
better displayed. 

The book, apart from its bibliographical interest and its 
charming presentation, is notable in the first place because the 
translator was no less a man than the brother of Burton 
of the Anatcmy of Melancholy—one of the greatest and 
most original of prose books in English literature, a book 
which, strange as it may sound, charmed Dr. Johnson as 
much as it did Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt and Keats. But 
William Burton is not a person of interest merely because of 
his brother’s fame. He holds a notable place among those 
English country gentlemen and sportsmen who were also 
men of culture. The squire archaeologist, the squire devotee 
of letters, has always flourished, and will, we trust, long 
continue to flourish among us. William Burton was a perfect 
example of this fascinating mixture. He was addicted to 
belles-lettres in his youth and then took to history and 
archaeology, and yet always remained the country gentleman 
and lord of lands. His power of writing the English language, 
as this translation shows, was wholly laudable. He had the 
happy knack which belonged to the Elizabethan translators 
of the books of antiquity from Herodotus to Tacitus and 
Suetonius of making their translations read like originals. 
These gallants of the English Renaissance did not always 
give the correct meaning of the obscure passages, but, as a 
whole, they made their translations live. They preserved 
those vitamines which are so often lost in the process of 
* cooking,” literary and prandial. 

The Greek story which William Burton chose to translate 
is not a very inspired work, but it affords a curious example 
of the beginnings of novel-writing. Though the story is 
somewhat slow in movement and languidly and weakly 
licentious, it does, at any rate, give us two things of real note, 
We get a very interesting presentment of life in the later 
Roman world, for to that the story really belongs, though 
it was no doubt meant by the author to represent an earlier 
period. Next,it is worthy of note as showing not only how 
people lived and used their houses, but how much they 
travelled. Another noteworthy fact about the book is that 
though languidly licentious in certain places it is not depraved 
in the worst sense. The love-story is, indeed, far less rancid 
than might have been expected of one written at that epoch 
and dealing with men and women. As in most early stories, 
pirates play an important part in the plot. The machinery 
for separating the lovers depends, indeed, upon the con- 
venient sea-wolves. But the pirates are not half bad 
robbers, though very lightly sketched. 

Taken as a whole the story is readable, and every now and 
then Burton gives us a sentence or two which is worthy of 
the very best Elizabethan prose tradition. Take, for example, 
the fascinating sentence in the description of the garden of 
Clitophon ; * There were also violets whose colour was like 
to the colour of a calme sea.” In another equally charming 
sentence is the phrase which tells how Leucippe, the heroine, 
was kissed at the party without her leave, though by no 
Tatius bye Widen Rte and Leucippe. Translated from the Greek of Achilles 

; i 1. Reprinted for the first time from a copy, now unique, 


printed by Thomas Creede in 1597. Oxiord: Basil Blackwell, Publisher to The 
shakespeare Head Press of Stratford-upon-Avon. (£3 33. net.] 








means against her desire. “She seemed to stir a little for 
fashion, yet she stood still.” 

One of the queerest things about this queer, decadent and 
squalid tale, a romance gone rotten before it was ripe, is that 
there is an uncanny flavour of Richardson about many of 
the episodes. Not only do the ladies have amazing near 
shaves in the preservation of their virtue in the most approved 
Pamela style, but you feel that the author is always on the 
side of the girls. In the Greek book, astonishing as it sounds, 
the female characters are worth ten of the males. And this 
is not merely a modern reader's point. You can see that the 
novelist had far warmer feelings for them than for the men. 
Leucippe is a perfect dear, while the hero, as the editor, 
Mr. Brett-Smith, says in his brilliant and fascinating intro- 
duction, is a ** paltry boy * who runs like a hare at the slightest 
sign of danger. One would, indeed, be exasperated with 
Leucippe for loving such a dud if one could feel exasperated 


with anyone so delightful. As it is, one can only invoke 
the ordinary convention and say: “Just like a woman. 


Women, however nice in themselves, can never spot a cad 
or a coward or a ‘wrong-un.’ The worse the fellow the 
more they seem compelled to be his victim.” 

Another Richardsonian trait is the emergence of the use 
of letters in a story. There are only two, but it is the begin- 
ning of the mode of Clarissa Harlowe. Poor Leucippe, sold 
by pirates as a slave to her affianced husband's matronly lover, 
does not know that he thinks he saw her drowned and buried 
her corpse, and so writes him the following stiffish letter :— 


* LEUCIPPE TO HER MatsTeER CLITOPHON SENDETH SALUTATIONS. 

Do not marvel though I cal you maister, for with what other 
name I should call you I know not, since you are my mistresses 
Husbande, although you doo not very well know the great troubles 
which I have suffered for your sake, yet I thought it necessarie 
to certifie you of a few things: for your sake I left my mother, 
and undertooke with you a voiage : for your cause I was a sacrifice, 
and after fell into the hands of pyrates, I suffered shipwracke, 
and also I suffered another kinde of death: for your sake also I 
was bound in iron chaines, I carried a spade, I digged the ground, 
and was scourged, that you might become another womans husband, 
and I another mans wife: but I pray the gods forbid it. I have 
indured these calamities with a valiant minde: but you not hurt, 
free from wounds, go about to solace your selfe with new marriages. 
But if you think I deserve any thanks at all for these mishaps 
which I have suffered, request your wife that I may be set free as 
shee hath promised, and pay her the money which Sosthenes laide 
out for me ; and because I am not farre from Byzantium, take care 
that I may be carried thither: and if you do not beleeve me, thinke 
that my troubles are satisfied with this one thing. Fare well. 
The gods send you joy of your new marriage. These do I write 
unto you being yet a Virgin.” 

The poor husband is quite cut up by this, and asks his 
local and temporary confidant—house-steward to the lady 
who accidentally bought his wife to act as odd woman ‘ garden 
and house’ and wants to marry him—what he is to say. 
The groom of the chambers an admirable answer. 
** Begin to write, love will indite the rest, but despatch 
soon as you can and have very great care what you set down.” 
Here is the letter :— 

* CLITOPHON TO LEUCIPPE SENDETH SALUTATIONS. 

Al health to my deare mistresse Leucippe. For I present do 
behold you present: but by your letters, as though you were 
absent : The selfe-same thing doth make me happy and wretched. 
But if omitting all other things, thous wilt looke into the truth of 
the matter, making no prejudice of me, you shall find that my 
virginitie (if there be any virginitie of men) hath followed your 
example : but if for a wrong cause you begin to hate me, I earnestly 
beseech you, that you would change your opinion. For I do 
promise (as the gods be my helpers) that it will come to passe, that 
you shall verily knowe, that I am in no fault. Farewell. And 
let me understand from you, that you be favourable to me.” 


fives 


as 


That is a really good beginning for epistolary fiction, 


NELLIE PTASCHKINA.* 

Sucu phrases as “ personal revelation” and * human docu- 
ment”? have very much had their edge worn off by indis- 
criminate use for every hysterical or posturing subjective 
memoir: now, when one has need of them, they have ceased 
to be good coin. Here is a diary so secret that its author 
could not bear anyone even to know of its existence ; and 
yet the character it reveals is one of such a limpid sincerity 
such an unmorbid power of self-analysis, that one feels no 
indecency in seeing it thus in cold print: there is no uneasy 
blush as at the wrongful discovery of something intimate. 

Nellie Ptaschkina began this diary in 1914, when she was 
{7s, 6d.] 





* The Diary of Nellie Ptaschkina, London: Cape. 
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ten, but its earlier volumes were lost in the flight from Moscow : 
that portion now published was begun while she was still 
fourteen, and ends when she was sixteen. It covers the 
flight of the family from Moscow, their life at Kieff under the 
successive rule of Germans, Bolsheviks, and Whites. But 
it is not as an historical document that it is valuable, although 
she shows a quite amazing grasp of public affairs for her age. 
The girl of fifteen who, chivied from pillar to post by the 
Bolsheviks, seeing her adored Russia driven deeper into 
ruin by them, could yet recognize the visionary in Lenin, 
could regard the detectives and soldiers who bullied them and 
threatened their lives without resentment, and condemn the 
atrocities of the Cheka without abuse, had plainly no ordinary 
mind: sets a severe example to many of her elders. She 
read voluminously—Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, Thiers ; of whom 
Tolstoy seems to have influenced her most. There appears to 
have been no censorship of any sort exercised over her reading ; 
and she makes no mention whatever of religion ; which partly 
account for the simplicity and directness with which she 
attacks every problem, from Life and Death to Prostitution. 
It would, of course, be absurd to suggest that she has anything 
very new or profound to say upon any of them ; it is rather 
the way she faces them that is of value: too naive to be 
priggish, too conscious of inner greatness to be conceited : 
** detached ” from her family as only a child of her age can be : 
with the idealism of her years and a steadiness of purpose of 
more than her years, the sensitiveness without the hysteria. 
M. Svatikoff, in a short introduction, claims that the diary 
** wins her a place in Russian literature.” It is a statement 
requiring some qualification ; it would be unnatural to expect 
it to be a great work of art: but it is a work of such pure 
art that its value cannot diminish with the lapse of time. 
It must remain the true reflection of a mind unusual rather 
than abnormal, astonishingly developed and yet immature : 
promising, in the best sense. 

It ends in 1919, with her arrival at Paris. Afterwards she 
graduated at the Sorbonne : and she speaks in several places 
of her wish to finish her education at an English University. 
But on July 2nd, 1920, when climbing in the Alps, she put her 
foot on a piece of moss and fell from an enormous height into 
the Cascade du Dard. 


INTROVERT AND EXTRAVERT.* 

Tur present volume, which has recently been added to that 
excellent series, “* The International Library of Psychology, 
Philosophy and Scientific Method,” is a translation by Dr. H. 
Godwin Baynes of Jung’s most important work. In it Jung 
constructs out of his conception of human _ psychology 

namely, his theory of the two fundamental classes of Extra- 
verts and Introverts—an inclusive philosophical system. The 
result is a book which contains, as was to be expected, a mass 
of valuable and interesting information and also a great 
deal of highly debatable matter ; and the impression which 
the book leaves is that, although as a theoretical principle 
for the guidance of the practical analyst the Extraversion- 
Introversion theory is of considerable value, yet it leads, when 
used in a wider and more general application, to inexactitude 
and confusion. It is, in fact, its essentially theoretical nature 
that makes it so useful in concrete cases and so dangerous in 
abstract argument, for theory unchecked by practice and 
practice unchecked by theory equally end in disaster. Now, 
the Extraversion-Introversion idea (as Jung himself fully 
admits) is not a practical idea. The complete extravert and 
the complete introvert are each, like Mrs. Betsy Harris, a 
creature that never was on land or sea ; indeed, it is only by 
virtue of being both that a man is psychically, mentally and 
physically coherent. But no man is both in an equal degree, 
and, as he leans too far towards one or the other, pathological 
symptoms display themselves. The terms, then, simply 
provide useful pigeonholes in which to classify a large number 
of typical qualities: they serve as a useful guide and reference 
to the practical analyst, but if we are to apply them to such a 
subject, for instance, as aesthetics, we must constantly bear 
in mind that we are theorizing upon theoretical ideas and not 
upon facts, and that our resultant theories, however unassail- 
able in themselves, must stand or fall with the ideas upon 
which they are based. It is obvious from his introduction 
that Dr. Jung, when he began to extend the application of his 





——<—<$$_ 
theory, soon discovered its lack of elasticity and was coms 
pelled to modify it. ‘In two former communications con. 
cerning psychological types,” he writes in the Introduction ty 
the present work, 

“I did not carry out the distinction outlined above, but identifcg 
the thinking type with the introvert, and the feeling type with the 
extravert. A deeper elaboration of the problem proved this 
combination to be untenable.” 

In consequence of this discovery, Dr. Jung now lays down 
certain basic functions which characterize types that may 
occur either in the extravert or the introvert class. 

“ As basic functions, i.e., functions which are both genuinely ag 
well as essentially differentiated from other functions, there exist 
thinking, feeling, sensation, and intuition. If one of these functions 
habitually prevails, a corresponding type results. Every ong 
of these types can, moreover, be introveried or extraverted, according 
to his relation to the object . . .” 

Now, this modification of the theory simply subdivides each 
of the main Introvert and Extravert pigeonholes into four, and 
so it becomes incumbent on Dr. Jung to define all of his eight 
new classes which result, and as we follow his careful and 
painstaking definitions the doubt begins to assail us whether 
a distinction which requires such modification and, when 
modified, results in such elaboration, is not, for general pur- 
poses, fundamentally inappropriate. Will not Introvert and 

Extravert, when they have been sufficiently expanded and 
qualified to meet all the requirements of so wide 2n applica. 
tion, be found to have dissolved into smoke ? 

Dr. Jung’s method of illustrating his theory is to apply it 
either to certain schools of thought or to a@ single specific 
thinker, as, for instance, to types of Classical and Mediaeval 
thought, or to certain theories of Schiller and Nietzsche. It 
is regrettable that, in the chapter on typical attitudes in 
aesthetics, he confines almost all his attention to Worringer’s 
Abstraktion und Einfiihling, whose theories, while they offer 
considerable support to Dr. Jung's, appear to us extremely 
questionable. 

In the case of philosophical works it is often possible to 
gain much from a book by whose principle thesis we-are not 
convinced, and Psychological Types is full of interesting and 
valuable material. One of the most interesting chapters in 
the book is that on “The Type Problem in Poetry.” In it 
Dr. Jung has much to say on Symbolism and the varying 
extent to which poets are aware of the significance of the 
symbols which they create, and he also discusses very interest- 
ingly the nature and function of the symbol itself. Throughout 
the book is scattered an abundance of valuable facts and 
theories which only a psychologist of Dr. Jung’s wide expe- 
rience and high qualifications is in a position to give. It is 
an important work, and we ave glad that it has been made 
accessible to English readers in the present excellent series. 


THE MERCANTILE MARINES 

Mr. Kesie Cuatrerton has the air throughout this 
book of writing a history of merchant shipping. The 
periods which he has chosen, however, by no means make 
a history, though they are typical. It is enough for us that 
Mr. Chatterton has chosen his periods well. He is a pains- 
taking writer, who is enthusiastic in research and is conse- 
quently always informing. The associations of the word 
** painstaking,” indeed, suit him very well, for he is (as we 
think the word adequately implies) without the power to 
illuminate a subject, either by happiness of phrase or pro- 
fundity of insight. 

He starts us off in the early days of sea trading in the cradle 
of marine civilization, the Mediterranean. He repeats the 
universal belief—which is, perhaps, necessarily universal as 
there is no evidence against it—that there was very little 
change in the type of sailing vessel from the beginning until 
the Middle Ages. Vessels hugged the shore in order not to 
lose themselves and could proceed in the desired direction 
only when there was a favourable wind. During the winter 
the weather was considered too bad altogether and the vessels 
were hauled out of the water. It has always scemed to us 
astounding that the art of sailing to windward was not 
discovered much sooner than is alleged. It is possible, 
however, that this art, which might have keen discovered by 
accident at any moment, and certainly without any scientific 








* Psychological Tupes. By C. G Jong, London; Kegan Paul. [25s. net.] 


* The Mercantile Marine. By E. Keble Chatterton, Londen: William Heine- 
mann, (18s. 6d. pet.) 
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—— 
knowledge or anxious experiment, did not remain hidden so 
long. It may have been known in theory to a few, though it 
was not generally applied. A vessel built without a keel of 
course drifts to leeward if the wind is not abaft the beam. 
But quite a small amount of resistance to the leeward move- 
ment is enough to show that a vessel will forge to windward 
n the sheet of the sail is hauled in. It is such a simple 
thing to find out. A boat, like most human beings, follows 
the line of least resistance. Ifa keel, or a lee-board, or some- 
thing held over the lee side, deep enough in the water, makes 
it asier for her to go forwards than to go sideways, she will 
do it. It would not be in the least surprising, then, to learn 
some day that in those dark ages of navigation men had guessed 
the secret. It would be strange, indeed, if the Greeks, who 
excelled in every region of thought, in philosophy, in geometry, 
in medicine, in physics, had not a single man who could make 


whe 


a boat go to windward ! 

But if ignorance was really as great as it is believed to have 
been the explanation is that men had an unbounded horror 
of the sea. If early civilization had regarded it more as a 
high road, or as a thing of beauty or a means of pleasure, the 
sea would have appeared more frequently in early art than it 
does. Up to the Middle Ages the merchant was a daring but 
not probably a happy man. It might be necessary for him 
to have a ship built specially for him to carry his silks and 
merchandise to various ports. He could not be sure of being 
able to hire cargo space as can be done to-day. Then the 
damage done to his goods by sea water was frequent and 
serious. As late as the thirteenth century a merchant might 
in effect be the commander of the ship as apparently he had a 
legal right, if he considered that his merchandise was in 
danger, to demand that the vessel should run to the nearest 


port. The sailing master must have been sorely tried if the 


merchant acted on his legal right in such circumstances, | 


particularly if he knew that to run for a difficult port on a lee 
shore was an almost certain way of being engulfed. And in 
those days even if the merchant and the master could agree 
there might still be disputes, as the decision about what to do 
in an emergency was often decided by the majority vote of 
the officers and crew. 

In England the Merchant Service was up to and including 
the times of the Tudors almost indistinguishable from the 
Navy. The separation of the two Services, which seemed to 
have become final in the nineteenth century, was to some 
extent undone during the Great War. If the danger of war 
on a large scale remains as remote as sensible men intend to 
try to make it we must look forward to a future in which the 
Merchant Service will again be the regular training ground 
for fighting men—men who may never be called upon to fight, 
but who must be ready to do so if required. If any case, with 
a much smaller Navy there ought to be a considerable rehabili- 
tation of the Merchant Service regarded as a profession for 
well educated men—unless Englishmen are to lose the sea 
habit. 

From this point of view Mr. Chatterton’s chapters which 
deal with the old East India Company are _ particularly 
interesting. Before the Navy had eclipsed the Merchant 
Service in social esteem it was common for boys belonging to 
sea-going families to become officers in the Navy and the 
Merchant Service indifferently. The title ‘* Merchant 
Service,’ though this is now generally forgotten, used to 
belong strictly to the sea service of the East India Company. 
When the monopoly of the East India Company was abolished 
the firm of Wigram, Green and Co. succeeded to the prestige 
of the Company and ran ships in which the equivalent of naval 
discipline was maintained and in which the young gentlemen, 
recently joined, were known as midshipmen. It was a bad 
day for sailing ships when Mr. Wigram differed from Mr. Green 
on a point of policy and the firm split asunder. Nevertheless, 
the firm played a great part in a great period. Mr. Chatterton 
declares——and we think this is the most penetrating remark in 
his book—that the period from 1837 to 1877 is unsurpassed in 
history for the mastery of the sea obtained by sailing ships. 
Such a standard of seamanship had never been seen before and, 
now that sails have been displaced by steam or oil, is not 
likely ever to be seen again. It was the golden age for skill in 
handling sailing ships and for grace and science in building 
them. Those who played ticir part in that wonderful age 
were unconscious that they were making it illustrious and even 
we of to-day are, perhaps, too near to it to see its grand 








proportions. Mr. Chatterton well says that all log-books or 
reminiscences that appear about that epoch should be regarded 
with the utmost care and preserved for the wonderment of 
posterity, 


TRAVELS AND SKETCHES.* 

Dr. PoutseN is not only a classical scholar of repute but a 
traveller who puts a great deal of sensitive and humorous 
observation into his reminiscences of many countries. There 
is Jutland, where one cannot insure a horse for its full value 
or all the horses would die; Géttingen, with its students, 
duels and beer; a ducal palace in Poland and _ illustrious 
amours, Subsequently he extended his travels to the Near 
Zast and to Tunis. He meets with no extravagant adventures, 
but something turns up at every corner to interest him ; 
either through his erudition or his sympathy with any human 
affairs, In a Bedouin’s camp one day the sheik was attracted 
to one of the Danish ladies of the party, pointed to her and 
asked, ‘‘ How much does she cost?” Like Montaigne, he 
records, he does not ridicule other’s customs. It would be 
atrocious if behaviour were uniform from Putney to Brazil. 
On the other hand, he sums up the question of the female 
status in Mahommedan countries in a paragraph which is 
extremely revealing and comprehensive :— 

“When Arab women meet and have admired each other's 

clothes, and tasted a few sweets together, their conversation is 
exclusively on female matters. ‘The one thing that fills their little 
undeveloped brains is love and children. ‘The object of their 
upbringing is beauty and grace. An Arabic proverb says: ‘A 
man’s beauty is his spirit, a woman’s spirit is her beauty.’ That 
is the end of the matter. They live in their quiet courts; they 
never walk out, but are driven in closely fastened carriages with 
curtains before the windows. But when the husband is good, and 
they bear healthy children, they are fortunate in their cages, like 
pretty birds that have never known freedom.” 
Both Greece and Palestine provide some vivid sketches, but 
what is probably the ripest section of the book is that entitled 
** Polish Magnates,” no doubt because the author was a young 
man when he took up the position of tutor to a Count’s son 
and his eye was at its keenest. It is a most curious and in a 
way grotesquely moving story of this old and noble family 
on the edge of bankruptcy living in barbaric extravagance, 
and the young heir (who inherited nothing but debts and 
disgrace) travelling to Karlsbad in a special coach, while 
“the carriages, the four cerriage-horses, the riding-horse, 
the donkey, and the cow which supplied the heir-apparent 
with pure milk and was inspected once a week, had to be sent 
after us by special train.” There is no doubt that Dr. 
Poulsen would have been a first-rate story-teller if he had not 
devoted himself to more serious studies, 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CADBURY.t 
Mr. A. G. GARDINER has reinforced with enthusiasm his 
established skill as a biographer in writing about the late 
Mr. George Cadbury. Mr. Cadbury was the rare combination 
of a mystic and a man of affairs. He was a devout Quaker 
and followed the Inner Light as though a vision of spiritual 
things were always before him. Yet he was intensely practical 
He did not pour out money for other people to 
carry out charitable ideas. Having invented the ideas he 
himself attended to their fulfilment. He was a pioneer in the 
creation of garden towns or villages and in town-planning. 
Bournville is a truly wonderful achievement, which crowned 
the labours of Mr. Cadbury and his brothers in pulling round 
a shaky business. In business, indeed, Mr. Cadbury proved, 
what Mr. Henry Ford has been proving on a much larger 
scale in America, that if you ensure a high quality in your 
production and also ensure the material well-being of the 
people you employ wealth may easily fs"tow as an incident 
though it may never have been sought. 

As Mr. Gardiner mentions in a rather misleading way the 
controversy between the Spectator and Mr. Cadbury on the 
subject of betting tips, we feel bound to say something about 
this, though we should have preferred to leave it alone. When 
Mr. Cadbury became proprietor of the Daily News he banished 
all news of racing and betting from it and announced that he 
did so on principle. To him betting was a sin. When, however, 
he became the virtual proprietor of the Star he allowed that 


in detail. 





* Travels and Sketches. Translated from the Danish of Frederik Poulsen, 
London: Chatto and Windus. [7s. 6d.] ; 
¢ Life of George Cadbury. By A. G. Gardiner, {10s. 6d. net.} 
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paper to continue—though he still maintained his principles 
in the Daily News—as the most notorious betting sheet in 
London. Captain Coe continued undisturbed in his business 
of inciting the wage earners to put their money on his fancies. 
If Mr. Cadbury had taken what may be called the “ man of 
the world” view, that there was nothing sinful in betting, 
we should not have felt compelled to criticize him. But the 
contrast between the devout assertion of high principles in 
the Daily News and the conduct of the Star as a kind of public 
gaming table was too much for us. Mr. Cadbury, of course, 
had his defence. It was, as Mr. Gardiner tells us, that without 
the betting tips and news the Star could not have carried on, 
and he deliberately thought it better to have a Star publishing 
Captain Coe’s incitements in conjunction with good Radical 
doctrine than a Star publishing Captain Coe’s incitements in 
conjunction with bad Tory doctrine. In all the circumstances 
the defence seemed to us thoroughly bad, though Mr. Gardiner 
accepts it as satisfactory. It is not even as though the Star 
was a mild offender ; it outpaced all its rivals in laying itself 
out to help betting. As for the attacks of the Spectator, Mr. 
Gardiner says that Mr. Cadbury “ understood quite well that 
they were inspired not by outraged morality but by political 
feeling.” That is hard to beat as a poultice for an uneasy 
conscience. Lord Justice Fry was politically opposed to the 
Spectator and an impartial man if ever there was one. Yet he 
was a whole-hearted supporter of the Spectator in the matter. 
Mr. Gardiner must try again. 

We are sorry to have to recall these facts because, though 
we think that Mr. Cadbury did a public disservice in con- 
nexion with the Star, we agree with Mr. Gardiner that he 
was in countless respects a very great benefactor. He did 
not merely make two blades of corn grow where one grew 
before—he made countless blades grow. 


FICTION. 
——__—_ 
MR. COPPARD’S TALES. 

Mr. Coprarp is a born story-teller. He has a rich, whimsical, 
coloured style and one is aware of him, at the opening of 
many of his stories, settling down with gusto and a full con- 
sciousness of his admirable powers to the business of yarn- 
spinning. He is garrulous, without being diffuse, for all his 
garrulousness has its effect : it is the natural speech, we feel, 
of the honest countryman who is so often telling the story and 
sometimes giving himself away—sketching his own peculiar 
characteristics—at the same time. Such a gift must be the 
expression of a mind of similar qualities, and Mr. Coppard’s 
mind is gay, vivid, and whimsical. He often Jooks at things 
from a slightly grotesque angle, a habit both delightful 
and dangerous. ‘“* It’s strange,’ says one of his people, ** how 
a man lets his tongue wag now and again as if he'd got the 
universe stuck on the end of a common fork.” The habit is 
dangerous because it tends towards the fantastic and away 
from the serious, and is, therefore, inclined to intrude upon 
the serious at inappropriate moments : but it is also delightful, 
because it can produce delicious flights into the comic, or—as 
in that wonderful earlier story of his, ** Adam and Eve and 
Pinch Me *—a tender and poetical blend of the two. It is not, 
therefore, because we do not thoroughly enjoy Mr. Coppard’s 
fantastic excursions, but because we feel that he is also cut out 
for profounder work, that we welcome a tendency to neglect 
the fantastic side in the present volume as a wholesome sign. 

The two most ambitious stories in The Black Dog are the 
tale of that name and * The Handsome Lady.” Both have 
themes of deep human and psychological interest, and, if 
Mr. Coppard has not quite plumbed their full possibilities, he 
has at least written two admirable stories. ** The Poor Man,” 
too,is full of pity and tenderness, and there are others, such as 
*“ The Man from Kilsheelan,” in which Mr. Coppard’s peculiar 
qualities find excellent expression. But if, as we have said, 
he is turning away from the purely fantastic, it is most 
noticeably at present in the direction of the comic. He can 
be richly comic, as indeed he has been in the past, for there is 
first-rate comic stuff in his earlier volumes: but in this book 
there is finer comic work than he has achieved before. And 
how roundly and heartily he can do it! In “The Devil in the 
Churchyard,” a piece of full-blooded rural comedy, he builds 





up a comic situation and solves it in that type of ZoTgeouy 
collapse of which Chaucer shows himself a master in “ The 
Miller’s Tale.” The book, in short, is filled with a variety of 
delightful stuff: no one who is interested in good Writing jp 
general and good short stories in particular should miss it 
We hope, however, that Mr. Coppard, without sacrificing his 
other powers, will venture still further in the direction he hag 
taken in * The Black Dog,” ** The Handsome Lady,” and one 
or two of his earlier stories, such as ** The Hurly-Burly,” ang 
will explore the deeper complexities of mind and emotion, To 
do so he will have to keep a very careful hand on what we have 
pointed to as one of his most delightful but dangerous Qualities 
—his gay and whimsical fancy, 


TUNITY . 
A NEWCOMER.* 

Mr. Desmond MacCarruy, in writing a preface to this 
first novel, truthfully and wittily describes it. “ If * Pay 
Redway ’ were a racehorse, it might be described as out of 
*The Young Visiters’ by * The Way of All Flesh.” The 
book is extraordinary in that the author has been content 
to take the literary convention of high life, and yet into this 
familiar stock has infused new blood. Is it beginner's luck 
that has helped him to succeed in being original without 
conscious effort, or is he a skilful artist with deliberate crafts 
manship ? A second novel may settle that question. 

If it be true that genius, that presence of irrational power 
is demonstrated in the detail of an artist’s work, then we 
must ask the author to submit to being called one. He has q 
downright, almost naive, style that will terrify the comfortable. 
minded ; and that, not by reason of verbal vehemence, but 
because of the astonishing vitality of the ideas which teem 
in his mind. This is how he begins the book : 

“Mrs. Redway lay on her bed weak and exhausted, but with 
a happy sense of fulfilled hope. It had always been her desire t 
perpetuate herself in a child; it was the form her self-love and 
egotism naturally took ; and now, though well on in life, her wish 
was granted.” 

A few pages further on we get this :— 

_ “He seemed to know at once what was in her mind and it annoyed 
him, for there is always a peculiar exciting irritation in the antagonism 
of the opposite sex which seems, at once, to touch some sensitive 
association with sex itself, and may even excite the passions.” 
Here, again, is a characteristic passage which shows that 
rare faculty, the ability to convey tersely and objectively 
the abstractions and niceties of psychological phenomena : 
“Harry was possibly more candid than honest ; he would give 
Paul straight, outspoken advice, yet he never quite revealed what 
was in his own mind. He often tried to appear complex when it 
reality his emotions were obvious and simple. He was quite 
capable of making a fool of himself in love, and merely because 
his affection did not carry him off his feet, he tried to mgke out, 
both to himself and everyone else, that this was in somé way due 
to the ideal nature of his emotions. Actually he was probably 
more fickle in love than Paul, being unprotected by Paul’s disinelina- 
tion to action. Paul dimly realized all this, for he was shrewdet 
than Harry, but much less capable of expressing what he thought, 
and this increased his lack of patience with Harry’s evasiveness 
and it was with a slight feeling of irritation that he continued the 
discussion.” 

The reader will see at once that here is no average beginner, 
nor merely a good general practitioner at work. The skillis 
that of the expert hand possessing a great reserve of strength. 
** More candid than honest *—such a phrase as that is packed 
with thought ; yet it is thrown off as a sort of back-hander 
with the greatest ease imaginable. The reader is gripped at 
once, recognizing that here is a mind worth grappling with: 
here is a personality taking a grand and aggressive look al 
the world, and then speaking ** out loud and bold.” 

Not only in detail of phrase, but in the placing and move: 
ment of his characters, and in the disposition of his plot 
the author shows that same strength of personality. There 
is a certain nakedness about his work at present ; he comes 
in on a strong east wind. Let him shift just a little toward the 
south, and with his strength will come embellishments of 
perfume and sinuous airs that will give his power the subtlety 
of charm. 


Ditte: Towards the Stars. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
This is the third and last phase of the life of Ditte, the 
Bona Dea, almost, of Poverty : the story of her struggle to 
live, after the death of Georg, and at the same time to support 
the two little waifs Peter and Anna, her own baby, the 
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(ongratulator, Old Rasmussen, the Ragpicker, and half the 
tenement in which she dwiils : the death of little Peter, the 
devotion of Karl, and finaly Ditte’s own death from a life of 
uninterrupted hardship. As a detached and accurate study 
of extreme poverty, not vitiated by any obvious weighting 
of the dice against the sufferers, suggesting no easy panacea, 
neither optimistic nor pessimistic, but accurate, and moving 
with a perpetually suppressed vitality, it is an effective work. 
Children of Men. By Eden Phillpotts. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

With Children of Men Mr. Eden Phillpotts completes his 
Dartmoor cycle. He explains in a foreword that his aim 


the well-known American golfer, has discovered that golf was 


! 


in writing it is to vindicate his belief in the upward trend of | 


moral evolution, but the book itself is not didactic. It is 
the story of the clash between two highly emotional person- 
alities with conflicting religious views. Jacob Bulstone, a 


Freethinker, marries Margery Huxam, his kennelmaid, the 
daughter of two members of a narrow religious sect. Her 


mother is an ardent believer in the salvation of the few and 


son-in-law. So fierce is her fervour that she does not scruple 
to hasten the end of her dying daughter in order that the 


girl’s chance of eternal felicity may not be jeopardized by | former pupil, Professor Savine 


her forgiving her jealous and wrongheaded husband. The 
mellow outlook of the author is well represented by Billy 
Marydrew, a philosophical old rustic. Mr. Eden Phillpotts 
has not quite sustained the interest throughout the length 


of the story, but nevertheless he has written a powerful book. | 


PERIODICALS. 
The Hibbert Journal. 

This quarterly has completed its twenty-first year, with a 
circulation that has been “ large from the first ” and is ‘* now 
solidly established.” The editor, Dr. L. P. Jacks, and the 
Hibbert Trustees are to be congratulated on the success of 
their admirable journal—a success attained by sound writing 
and by a rare independence in treating religious and philo- 
sophie themes. We may commend especially in the July 
issue Sir Oliver Lodge’s fine essay on * The First Man and the 
Second,’ Mr. Watkin Davies’s judicious paper on Renan, 
Mr. C. G. Montefiore’s thoughtful study of * Judaism and 
Europe,” and Professor Lutoslawski’s very remarkable 
account of “The Conversion of a Psychologist,” in which 
he describes how, after twenty years of unbelief, he was 
suddenly converted on November 12th, 1900. 
philosopher is no more able to explain his conversion than 


played in Charlestown, South Carolina, 
1794—presumably by exiled Scots. 
The World’s Work. 
' Ww e would draw special attention to Mr. J. W. Robertson 
Seott’s excellent paper on “ Country People’s Clubs,” con- 
taining information which correspondents of the Spectator 
are continually seeking. It will perhaps be news to many 
readers that there are now 3,000 women’s institutes and 
1,000 men’s clubs in the villages, and the number is rapidly 
growing. This great and beneficent movement deserves te 
be studied by pessimistic townsmen. 
Bulletin of the 
mans. 2s.) 
The Institute of Historical Research of the University of 
London has just issued the first number of its Bulletin, 


at least as early as 


Institute of Historical Research. (Long- 


| containing an admirable report on the transcription and 


| English 


The learned | 


were Augustine or Loyola or Fox or Bunyan, though he sets | 


down his spiritual experiences in modern scientific terms. 


The Slavonic Review. 

The School of Slavonic Studies at King’s College has cone 
well to produce and maintain this very able quarterly, which 
is revealing the Slav peoples as they really are to English 
readers. Professor Mirsky’s essay on Pushkin is excellent, 
and not least because he understands why Englishmen in 
particular are inclined to think the Russian poct rather 
second-rate and imitative. Professor Dyboski, of Cracow, 
writes well on * The Peasant in Modern Poland.” ‘The truth 
about the wretched condition of the Russian universities 
under the Bolsheviks is stated in plain terms ; Lunacharski’s 
boasted ** reforms ” exist only on paper. No serious student 
of Slavonic life and literature can afford to neglect this 
periodical. 


The Army Quarierly. 


: . : | editing of historic: xts , - asiaiet ‘ . 
the damnation of the many, among whom she includes her | 5 ul texts, notes on recent additions to the 


Documents at the British Museum and the Public Record 
Office, and corrigenda for the Dictionary of National Biography. 
GRE Fhe ; ve i. ai re « . ° 4 “ 
Professor Vinogradoff contributes an obituary notice of his 


The London Mercury. 

Dr. Bridges’s Sonnet to Francis Jammes is light-hearted and 
deft-handed ; but the most interesting verses in the July 
number are in Mr. Frank Kendon’s poem to a child. Perhaps 
the poem suffers from being so obviously founded on a good 
knowledge of psychological theory ; but Mr. Kendon certainly 
puts his knowledge to good use. Among the articles are two 
pieces of sound criticism—one on Coventry Patmore, by Mr. 
Osbert Burnett, the other on Edmund Gosse, by Mr. John 
Freeman. The delightful smoothness and brilliance of Mr. 


Freeman’s prose have not been sufticiently recognized. Mr. 
Jeffry Mark’s article on Ballad Opera is informative ; but 


he wastes a good opportunity for anecdote and quotation 
when he so quickly dismisses Hurlothrumbo. 


THE ARTS. 
Interiors in Smaller Houses, 
(Batsford. 24s. 6d.) 

Mr. Jourdain has collected a number of excellent photo- 
graphs and drawings, showing interior details—inostly in 
wood and plaster—typical of the best English domestic 
architecture from the Restoration to the end of the Regency. 
The author invites our especial attention to his examples 
‘in view of the present Gesire for simplicity and economy,” 
but happy is the architect who can to-day persuade a client 


1660-1830. By M. 


Jourdain. 


| that his hall should be piilared and vaulted, his drawing-room 


This admirable review, which has official approval but is | 


independent in tone, contains several notable articles, including 
a very unorthodox pronouncement on * Study and Reflection 
versus Practical Experience,’ which puts the case for the 


civilian volunteer as against the old regular officer, and which | 


not unnaturally draws an editorial reproof. The Bertrand 


. . . * . , | 
Stewart prize essay by Major Stoehr is a good statement of the | 


arguments for and against a combined Ministry of Defence, 
which has often been advocated of late and may come in the 
near future. The historical and professional articles are 
attractive and interesting. 
The Burlington Magazine. 

The important exhibitions of nineteenth-century I’rench art 
at Messrs. Knoedler’s Gallery, and of Carved Ivories at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, receive interesting notice. A 
terra-cotta bust by Verrocchio, which appears peculiarly 
beautiful in reproduction, is treated by Mr. I. R. Martin, 
and Sir Charles Holmes fixes the attribution of the new 
Callot at the National Gallery. 


Scribner's. 

Dr. G. E. Hale's article on “* Reeent Discoveries in Egypt ” 
gives an authoritative account of the work done by the 
New York Metropoiitan Museum’s expedition, and is well 
illustrated. Mrs. Duryea describes, with photographs, the 
late Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s charming garden at The Mall, 
Hammersmith, and the neighbouring house and garden 
which once belonged to William Morris. Mr. Charles Evans, 





panelled and his dining-room ceiling painted. For, in spite of 
his title, Mr. Jourdain does not scruple to poach from such 
great mansions as Raynham and Belton, whilst the majority 
of his illustrations show that discreet richness for which our 
Later Renaissance houses are justly famed. The last paragraph 
of the preface is melancholy: “ lt may be pointed out that 
the number of historic houses decrezses every year. Quite a 
large proportion of the examples illustrated ... are no longer 
extant, having been swept away during the present century.” 
We are learnmg the bitter truth that the War is bringing 
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ruin and destruction to many of the country houses of England 
as surely as it did to the chateaux on the Somme. Some day, 
perhaps, we shall be a world at peace and prosperous enough 
to build handsomely again. Meanwhile. » :chitects as well as 
laymen will find this book most pleas... suggestive. The 
brief notes are chiefly addressed to the 1. ‘ter. 


The Fleuron: a Journal of Typography. 
Simon. No. (St. Stephen's House, Westminster. 
net.) 

This spirited new “ journal,” which is to appear every nine 
Months, makes a substantial quarto of about a hundred and 
fifty pages, with many illustrations. We are delighted to 
find that so serious an effort is being made to arouse interest 
in the arts of printing and book-production. Mr. Simon’s 
note on title-pages is useful because it is accompanied by 
reproductions of numerous modern examples, the particular 
merits of which he indicates briefly. Mr. Perey J. Smith 
writes competently and wisely about initial letters, again with 
many examples. Mr. F. Meynell and Mr. Stanley Morison 
break new ground in a most instructive essay on the history 
and development of “ Printers’ Flowers and Arabesques,” 
especially by the Italian and French printers, for whom 
Aldus, in his bindings rather than his books, was a pioneer. 
This delightful branch of decorative art, in which Frenchmen 
like Geofroy Tory and Bernard Salomon in the sixteenth 
century and the Cochin-Eisen group in the eighteenth century 
particularly excelled, is well worth closer study. Mr. B. H. 
Newdigate describes recent developments in printing, such as 
the much-discussed production of the Blackpool Times and 
Sunday Express supplement by offset printing, in which one 
has, so to say, a photograph of the type-matter rather than a 
printed impression of it. The main objection to this process 
ts that the photographed type, being absolutely uniform in 
tone and lacking the variety of light and shade in impressed 
type, imposes, or seems to impose, a greater strain on the 
reader's eyesight ; but it is possible that this difficulty may be 
overcome. The examples of modern commercial printing 
given at the end of the volume deserve attention, notably a 
most attractive baker's advertisement by the Baynard Press. 
We shall look with interest for further issues of the Fleuron. 


Edited by Oliver 
21s. 


HISPORY. 


Irish History from Contemporary Sources (1509-1610). 
Constantia Maxwell. (G. Allen and Unwin. 15s. net.) 
Miss Maxwell, one of the very few competent and unbiased 
scholars who are working at Irish history, has compiled a most 
interesting volume of extracts from the State papers and other 
contemporary sources to illustrate the Tudor period and the 
Jacobean settlement and has prefixed a long and carefully 
written introduction. The extracts are chosen both from 
English and from native Irish authorities, and deal not only 
with Henry VIII.’s bold and on the whole statesmanlike policy 
of stern repression followed by generous treatment, with the 
Reformation, the Elizabethan wars and the plantations, but 
also with the social and economic conditions as viewed by 
natives, immigrants and travellers. Miss Maxwell shows that 
the wars dragged on interminably because the Anglo-Irish 
townsfolk and English merchants supplied the rebels with 
arms and the local officials connived at a trade which brought 
them handsome bribes. Two sections are given to the founding 
of modern Ulster, for which James I., London and the Scottish 
Lowland gentry must share the credit. 


The Great Fire of London in 1666. By Walter George Bell. 
(Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 

We must congratulate both Mr. Bell and the public on the 
fact that his excellent account of the Great Fire of London has 
reached a third edition within two years and a-half. It is 
often said that serious books on important historical topics 
do not pay, but here at least is a noteworthy exception and 
it does not stand alone. Mr. Bell did his pioneer work so 
thoroughly and carefully that he found little to amend in this 
revised edition. We are glad to find that, though it is 
much cheaper, this edition contains all the interesting and 
valuable maps and pictures of the original issue. 


By 


MILITARY RECORDS. 
The New Zealanders in Sinai and Palestine. By Licut.-Col. 
C. Guy Powles. (Auckland: Whitcombe and Tombs.) 
This third volume of the official New Zealand history of 
the War gives a most interesting account of the Palestine 
campaign ; in war the New Zealand Mounted Rifle Brigade 
played a distinguished part. The book is furnished with 


many maps, plans and photographs, and adds many details, 
especially in the early advance through the desert and in the 
repeated feints into Moab, that we have not seen before. 
At the very end, when the Turks had been routed, the New 
Zealanders in the Jordan valley were attacked by a very bad 
form of malarja which proved more fatal than the enemy’s 


The History of the Royal Gloucestershire Hussars Yeomanry 
1898-1922. By Frank Fox. (Philip Allan. 2ls. net.) : 
The first fifty pages of this excellent regimental history carry 

it on from the conclusion of Colonel Wyndham-Quin’s recor] 
to the outbreak of the World War, to which the rest of the 
book is devoted. Although Mr. Fox did not himself serye 
with the regiment, his experience in France qualified him to 
make an intelligent use of the first-hand narratives with 
which various officers furnished him, and he has compiled g 
clear and interesting narrative. The R.G.H.Y. went to 
Gallipoli in August, 1915, thence to Egypt—where in dis. 
mounted action they captured a Turkish battery in action at 
Romani—and from October, 1917, to the Armistice they 
took a distinguished part in Lord Allenby’s brilliant Palestine 
campaigns. Perhaps the best proof of their high efficiency 
is the fact that 163 commissions were given to members of 


the regiment. 
POLITICS. 
The Palestine Deception: ‘‘ Daily Mail’ Inquiry on the 
Spot. By J. M. N. Jeffries. (Carmelite House. 1s.) 

Mr. Jeffries’s presentation of the case against the Palestine 
Mandate unfortunate'y gives more heat than light. It would 
be well to have the facts and arguments stated clearly and 
dispassionately, but Mr. Jeffries is carried away by his dislike 
of Zionist Jews. The most notable chapter in the pamphlet 
is that containing extracts from Sir Henry McMahon’s corre. 
spondence with the Sherif of Mecca in 1915. Mr. Jeffries 
contends that we are bound for all time by Sir Henry’s pre. 
mises, irrespective of any change in the circumstances during 
the past eight years. It would, however, be interesting to 
see the rest of the correspondence and to Jearn what the 
Sherif promised and what authority he had for pledging 
* the whole of the Arab nation.” 


s vg Ty , * 
FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE, 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 

A HEALTHIER POSITION, 

[T'o the Editor of the Spectator. | 
Sir,—At the moment of writing there is a welcome if 
moderate rally in Stock Exchange sccurities. It has, 
however, been a rather sick week, a rise in the Bank 
Rate which was not expected immediately by the Stock 


Exchange having revealed some weak speculative 
positions. A fortnight ago I indicated the likelihood 


of a change in money rates, and its effect now that it 
has occurred upon high-class investment stocks may 
be gathered from the following table showing prices of 
a fortnight ago compared with this morning’s quota- 
tions :— 


Highest Price Price Fall for Fallirom 

for Year. June 29th. July lith. 2 Weeks. Highest 
Consols ‘ oo 60 59 a at ee 1} ee 23 
Conversion 33°) a 81 80} +s 77 oe 3h 4} 
5% War Loan .. 103% 101¢ 90g 1} 4h 
4° Funding ve 94¢ 925 Se « 4 ‘ 5} 
Treasury 53°, 1999 .. 105$ 104} 1034 ae : a FF 
5% War Bonds, 1927 .. 107 1068 1054 1g és 1} 
Victory Bonds 954 934 893 35 e 54 
India 3%.. i .. 62} 60$ .. 57 oe 
- ‘ : 

Moreover, it must be noted that “ present” prices 

do not mark the lowest touched during the past week. 


Consols, for example. on Monday touched 563, the 
5 per cent. War Loan 99}, and the Conversion Loan 763. 
It will be seen that the quotations of a fortnight ago 
were not so very far from the highest points touched 
this year. 

As might have been anticipated when a rise in the 
Bank Rate not only comes unexpectedly but, as a result 
of an over-bought speculative position, causes a sharp 
reaction in market values of securities, we have had the 
usual criticisms of the Bank’s policy. With a knowledge 
of, and a solicitude for the interests of trade (which, 
however welcome, is perhaps a_ little surprising), 
the Stock Exchange houses are talking about the possible 
bad effects on Trade—not, of course, upon stocks !— 
of a 4 per cent. Bank Rate, and I observe that one of 
your contemporaries gives great prominence to the 
perils alleged to threaten the country if any kind of 
deflationary policy is pursued. Without entering at 
this time into any lengthy dissertation upon the effects 
of inflation or deflation I would like to suggest one or 
two points, which I will place in interrogatory form :— 
Is #, or is it not, a good thing for the trade of the country 
generally in the long run that the banking resources of the 
country admittedly required to finance trade should be too 
freely used for financing share speculation in securities ? 





machine-guns, 





Is it, or is it not, a fact that in this kind of speculation, 
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anry, where huge sums are borrowed from the banks to run 

Carry pcwatice ee bn Consol and pages p otis it EXP ERIENCE Is BETTER 

record is not the generat public Jut an inner ring o tnancrers THAN EXPERIMENT 
J + ~ 


and speculators who make fortunes out of the transaction, 





















of 
nb. the ordinary man-in-the-street being usually privileged to . 
im to rchase the stocks later at the higher level to which they The wise man profits by 
ey have been ope ‘ : . experience——the wiser by 
“ i. Is it not tolerably clear from the sharpness of the fall experience of others. 
» dis in stocks following a 4 per cent. Rate that the unwieldy 
ion at speculative position existed ? ; p Shrewd motorists in their choice of 
they Neither from banking nor commercial circles has thers petrol profit by the experience of 
estine been any serious criticism of the higher Bank Rate, and 25 years of motoring in which 
iency is u not an acknowledged fact that a 4 per cent. Bank Rate Pratt’s has stood and still stands 
Ts of can never be regarded as injurious to trade, although a supreme as the cleanest, most uni- 
lower minimum can undoubtedly (as it actually mAs done) form and milishile spirit obtainable 
encourage undue speculative activities in stocks when trade Ta road entetiew canat important 
\ the itself is dull ? : for 99 per cent. of motorists—it is 
a It is, of course, true that as a result of the higher still on top, because its high vola- 
nae Bank Rate the Government will have to pay a little tikew meinen ree dueniieds = Pisin: i 
, and more on Treasury Bills, but already the American oem vale Sines pcs prom <i 
islike Exchange has gone distinctly in our favour since the eer Ecosse: if ae ad hei Piss 
phlet Bank Rate was moved, and that is a circumstance which “i es qualities and freedom 
-OrTe- has a material bearing on the total which we have to ‘tom eng develop the smoothest 
fries pay each year to mect our dollar obligations to the cylinder action and greatest speed 
pre- United States. in any type of car—in your car. 
mp The depression in markets during the early part of nd 
_"~ this week must not, of course, be entirely attributed to | motor Profit by the experience of 
iging the higher Bank Rate. Apprehensions with regard to | Spirit. exacting motorists and insist on 
the European political situation, combined with the | gyicz 


demoralization of the Foreign Exchanges, have un- | Service. 
i doubtedly aggravated the situation, and at the moment | y, 
| E. of writing the rally in prices is partly due to the rumours | Waste, 
current that the Prime Minister’s statement concerning 
our European policy may be of a more reassuring character 
than had been anticipated. 

At the moment gilt-edged securities are showing a 
distinct upward tendency, but I am_ inclined to 


PRATTS 


Jniform everywhere, Reliable always. 



































“he think that when markets have once settled down 0 

oO again, the tendency may be for investment stocks 

ver to become steady rather than buoyant, while, should | ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., Ltd., 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1 

tive tue European situation improve, and trade show greater 

aad signs of life, other sections of the Stock Exchange may | sees 

t it come into greater prominence. — Meanwhile, I regard the | }} 

tts developments of the past fortnight as favourable rather | Senibdicet tm 209% 

ea than otherwise, because the liquidation, prompted by | J oe oe - 

ae the English Bank Rate, has eliminated a good deal | THE 
: that was unsound in the technical position of markets. 
ai —I am, Sir, yours faithfully, NATI 0 NAL p 4 0 Vi A C lA L 

chest The City, July 11th. Artuur W. Kippy. 

i | AND 

4 FINANCIAL NOTES. 

F The financial developments of the week have been of a UNION BANK OF ENGLAND 

3 rather ‘‘ mixed’ character, and while at one time the | 

ices ne feature was the slump in hg Foreign LIMITED. | 

lk ixchanges and the fall in investment stocks, there has , , 

= been an improvement later in those directions. Among | }! mo ay — ‘ . eigen ct 

65. the favourable incidents of the week must be included | 4) lg tiie ae 7 : oo.neneee 

ago the definite announcement of all details concerning the a . ; iain 

hed readjustment of the Mexican Debt, while despite Stock Head Office: 

Exchange depression there have not been wanting -_ igs 
the indications of a cont inuance of the appetite of the investor 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. | 
ult for new issues of capital giving an attractive yield. It e 
arp is true that there has been a sharp fall in the premiums | 
the on many of the scrips of recent capital flotations, and | {| OVER 1,000 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
lge this, of course, has served to demonstrate the extent to | }} — | 
m which applications for new loans have been supplemented | Agents in ot paste af the world. 
ig id the activities of the “ stag. The genuine investor, | J) BRITISH, COLONIAL & FOREIGN BANKING. 
ble lowever, is still in evidence. | 
' * ao * * ee 
al As in New Zealand so in Queensland economic condi- TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 
the tions have been helped during the past year by successful undertaken. 

of sales of wool, and at the meeting held of the Australian — a 

at Estates and Mortgage Company the Chairman, Mr. cae A 
ets Williamson, gave a really exhaustive statement concerning COUTTS & CO., 

or the position of that industry. He showed that not only Established 1692, is affiliated with this Bank. 
wert were the results for the past year favourable, but that 
try demands for Australian wool were increasing from almost 
the | every part of the world. In passing, he paid a high AUXILIARY: 
100 ; tribute to the skilful manner in which the British Aus- LLOYDS AND BHATIONSL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. | 
i tralian Wool Realization Association had organized the 

Ns (Continued on page 60.) LK = 
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disposal of the very large surplus stocks of wool held by 


the Imperial Government under its War contracts. 
** * . * 


In City circles, however, particular interest was taken 


ia Mr. Williamson’s dignified reference to the State of 


Queensland. For quite a long time now Queensland 
credit has been affected in this country by the manner 
in which it is considered the State has refused to recognize 
certain contracts made by it with its Pastoral Lessces, 
and Mr. Williamson stated on Tuesday that his own 
company had already sustained a loss of £30,000 in 
connexion with the matter. However, he was content 
to simply make a dignified protest, adding :— 

We all want to see Queensland prosperous and trusted, with 
money flowing freely in for the steady and effectual development 
of its vast natural resources. The Queensland Government, 
which, by the elections held in May last, is re-established in office 
for a fresh period, must have the same wish, and I would suggest 
that it is in their power, as indeed it is to their interest, by an 
attitude of conciliation and by a fair and equitable measure of 
adjustment, to dispel the cloud at present resting on the State, and 
to gain back for it the high credit it formerly enjoyed. 

* * * * 

There are few of our Overseas Dominions which 
enjoy greater popularity amongst investors than New 
Zealand, and at the annual meeting held this weck of 
the National Bank of New Zealand the Chairman, the 
Hon. William Pember Reeves, had a good account to 
give both of his Bank and of the country in which its 
operations are carried on. After the difliculties experi- 
enced in 1921 in the shape of financial stringency and 
heavy trading losses in the country, Mr. Pember Keeves 
said that the year 1922 had opened with a better feeling 
and that all reasonable hopes had been fulfilled. In 
New Zealand, as in this country, we find the farmer 
exercising his perennial rights to grumble, but Mr. 
Pember Keeves, I think, had no great dilliculty in fur- 
nishing evidence that his Bank was thoroughly mecting 
the needs of the agricultural community. 

A. W. K. 


MATERIAL REVIEW. 
POOLE POTTERY. 

CARTER, STABLER AND ADAMS, POOLE, ENGLAND. 
Wert: it not for the fact that its replacement is a costly busi- 
ness, one might contend that the only redeeming quality in 
most of the pottery manufactured for use is its fragility. 
People of taste usually keep their crockery in sight-proof 
cupboards and bring it out only when required, in the ardent 
hope that the function of eating may have an hypnotic 
influence upon their guests’ aesthetic perceptivity. 

But it is possible to obtain, at a reasonable price, a 
thoroughly good hand-painted pottery-ware, which combines 
beauty with use. 

Two years ago Carter's, the well-known firm of potters, 
went into partnership with Harold Stabler, the celebrated 
decorative artist, and John Adams, an artist craftsman whose 
earlier experiments in pottery attracted the attention of all 
lovers of the craft. So in the firm of Carter, Stabler and 
Adams one has, so far as the publie is concerned, the ideal 
union of commerce with art. 

The examples of Poole pottery which I saw in an exhibition 
at F. and C. Ostler’s, Ltd., 100 Oxford Street, W.1, range 
widely, from domestie ware to highly decorative vases, and, 
being past the experimental stage, the ware can be accurately 
repeated. This does not mean that each object has that 
neat glossiness which recalls the advertised qualities of certain 
popular brands of boot polish. Most of the pottery has a | 
beautiful egg-shell finish, retained in the over-glaze decoration 
by fusing it into the opaque grey glaze which forms the back- 
ground of the design —both glazes being fired together at the 
high temperature. This method will restrict the variety of 
colour-schemes a little but will add a greater permanence to 
the decoration ; for certain over-glaze colours, which can only 
be fired at the lower temperature of the muffle-kiln, are 
inclined to wear off in time. The colour-schemes of the ware, 
however, are sufficiently varied to satisfy the most fastidious 
purchaser, while the designs, always sane, well balanced, 
original, and suited to their medium, are unlike the usual 
commercial over-glaze designs which try to lose their 


| that on an increased paid-up capital of £1,250,000. 
| say that they had been able to employ their larger resources profitably, 


SN 


i 

This pottery, still preserving the character acquired from 
being thrown on the wheel, has yet a degree of finish and 
permanence in glaze not shared by that class of crude, hand. 
made pottery known as “ Peasant.” 

I was particularly attracted to an exquisite fruit set cop. 
sisting of fifteen pieces, each of which was decorated with an 
admirably conventionalized floral pattern in turquoise green, 
red-purple, and blue-purple, against a ground of pearly grey, 
The over-decoration was correctly fused into the grey without 
losing the integrity of the pattera. In my opinion, the 
complete set is well worth the £4 2s. 6d. at which it was 
priced. 

The children’s toilet sets of six pieces, with their naive 
animal patterns, should find ready sale at £2 15s. amongst 
those parents who do not underestimate the value of environ. 
ment as a factor in the subsequent development of the child, 

There were some mugs, from Is. 9d. to 3s., which will 
appeal to all children. Some of the other pots in modern 
majolica of an intense turquoise shade are worthy of note. 

Carter, Stabler and Adams are to be congratulated on the 
high standard they are maintaining. W. McCance. 








NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND. — 


Tho 5lst ordinary general meeting of the National Bank of New 
Zealand, Limited, was held on Monday, July 9th, at 17 Moorgate, E.C., 
the Hon. William Pember Reeves (chairman of the company) presiding, 

The Secretary and London Manager (Mr. Arthur Willis) having read 
the notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said that the paid-up capital was £1,250,000 and the 
reserve fund, by the addition of £10,000 now recommended, would be 
increased to £1,260,000. The profit for the year, after paying the 
bonus to the staff of £13,600, was £229,000, an increase of £16,000. 
Including the carry-forward, it amounted to £371,000, an increase of 
£41,000 over last year’s figures. They proposed to pay the same rate of 
dividend and bonus as in the previous year, 14 per cent., free of tax, and 
He was pleased to 





They had again placed a substantial sum to premises account and had 
allotted £22,600 to the pension and gratuity funds. They were carrying 
forward £145,567, 

The general manager, writing a year ago, had spoken of 1921 as a year 
of extreme difficulty for New Zealand. The Dominion had been faced 
with financial stringency, depressed values for products, unemployment 
and heavy trading losses, but he had added that 1922 had opened with 
a better feeling. All reasonable hopes for 1922 had been fulfilled, so 
that the year could be reviewed with a sense of real satisfaction. 














derivative sterility in an extravagant maze. 


ASSISTANCE FOR FARMERS. 

The complaint that bankers were not giving adequate financial 
assistance to farmers had been heard frequently. The land credit 
banks, or agricultural banks, had been persistently advocated as the 
remedy, but it was impossible to find in New Zealand the class of rent- 
racked, usury-ridden peasantry for whose especial benefit the Raiffeisen 
and Schultze banks had been formed in Europe. Since complaints 
on behalf of farmers were made against the trading banks in New 
Zealand, he would state the position. Their advances to farmers repre- 
sented 31 per cent. of the total number to their clients, whilst in amount 
they came to 37 per cent. Even those figures did not include advances to 
farmers’ co-operative companies, stock and station firms, &e., advances 
which were used by them to finanee farmers and pastoralists. Dairy 
companies banking with this bank received their supplies from 18,620 
shareholders, of whom only a percentage were the bank's own customers. 
He ventured to think that the fact that 37 per cent. of their advances 
were to men on the land would convince the unbiased that the bank 
was not neglecting them. 

Comparing the position of New Zealand with that of other countries, 
he said, in conclusion, that New Zealand had her troubles, but she had 
an honest Treasury, trading classes who were trustworthy, farmers 
who increased production and workmen who were at work. Her 
people could point to industrial peace, improving trade and _ priqes, 
and a general measure of well-being in which all classes shared with 
at any rate an approach to equity. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


INDIAN TEAK PARQUET FLOORS. 
BEST DANCING SURFACE 
AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 
HOWARD & SONS, LTD.. MAKERS, 
PAINTING & DECORATIONS, 
25, 26 & 27, BERNERS STREET, W.1, 
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AUSTRALIAN ESTATES AND 
MORTGAGE CO., LTD. 





QUEENSLAND AND PASTORAL LESSEES. 





PLEA FOR EQUITABLE ADJUSTMENT. 





‘The annual ordinary general mecting of THE AUSTRALIAN ESTATES 
Limirep, was held Tuesday, 
Hotel, E.C. ANDREW 


on 


Mr. 


COMPANY, 
the 


axpv MORTGAGE 
July 10th, at 
WituraMson (Chairman) presided. 
Mr. L. E. 


meeting and the auditors’ report. 


Cannon-street 
Pickin (the Secretary) read the notice convening the 


The CHATRMAN, in a running commentary on the salient figures 
account, said that the 
,615, as against £254,141, 


of the balanee-sheet and profit and loss 
gross profit for the year amounted to £35 
an increase of £98,474. On the other side, the current 
came to £172,510, an increase of £77,969, leaving a net profit 
before charging Debenture interest of £180,105, against £159,600 
last year, or The heavy increaso in 
expenses was almost entirely due to Colonial and English income- 
tax. After charging Debenture interest, and carrying £35,000 to 
reserve account, against £20,000 last year, there remained £58,462, 
which, with the £6,750 carried forward from last year, left a net 
balance available of £65,212, out of which the directors recommended 
which would absorb £56,659 
In all the 


3oard had reason to consider the results as 





expenses 


an increase of £20,505. 





1 dividend of 6 per cent. for the year, 
to be 





leaving £8,553 carried forward. circumstances 

of the past year the 

very satisfactory. 
Woot. 

Following closc and an interesting analysis of the 
statistical position of wool, the CHarrMAN went on to say: Though 
as a result of the large portion of the civilised world is 
still in a crippled and sub-normal condition, the amount of wool 
that is estimated to have been consumed last year is very striking, 
the ent estimated world capacity for 
wool production. These figures are, respectively : 
3,300,000,000Ib., against production 2,800,000,000Ib., or a shortage 
of 500,000,000]b., or, say, 1,500,000 colonial bales. if we 
consumption as beyond the future average and 


upon &a 


war a 


the more so in view of pre 


Consumption 


Even 
regard last year’ 
allow a proportion of it as having been for the purpose of restoring 
reduced stocks to a normal level, and so not appearing annually 
as consumption, we would still be faced with a serious shortage. 
To meet that estimated shortage there was at the end of last year 
the balance of the old wool still held by B.A.W.R.A., which only 
slightly exceeded 913,000 bales, and at the rate at 

being disposed of the early part of next year should see that reserve 


i 
i which that is 
entirely disappear. The statistical position of wool of all kinds is 
to be 
position to be even stronger, for while the world demand for wool 


thus shown strong. Further examination proves the 


very 


is increasing, the world supply is shrinking rather than expanding. 


g, 
* BAWRA.”’ 

If from an examination of the position as it is to-day we look 
back some three years, the retrospect brings out vividly the remark- 
able change which has taken place. The astonishing ease with 
which the large surplus stocks which then weighed on the market 
have in the interval been absorbed has exceeded all expectation. 
rhe formation of the British Australasian Wool Realisation Associ- 
ation has been fully justified, and the policy of the Association in 
offering for sale the trade could reasonably absorb, 
which was also the policy of the Wool Importers’ Committce in 


only what 


London, has been a potent factor in steadying the market during a 
very formed to to the best 
‘d over wool, the balance 


critical time. Bawra was realise 





advantage the very large stocks of carri 
of the wool held by the Imperial Government under its war contracts. 
This work has been carried out with singular ability and judgment. 
During the 
Bawra should be continued as a permanent institution, and become 


past year, however, a proposal was advanced that 


a huge trading and agency corporation, embracing in its range 


not only wool, but meat and dairy industries and all other primary 


products. It was proposed, after the return of 10s. per share, 


to retain as working capital the remaining 10s. (nominally repre- 


senting £6,000,000, but in reality no doubt a great deal more) ; 


in other words, to provide capital for the proposed new departure 


out of the proceeds of wool sales instead of, as originally intended, 


dividing these among the owners of the wool. 


that 


—_— 
WTA 


[ am glad to say 
which was formally submitted to a meeting of 
the <l by a 
While wholly against the continuance of 


the proposal, 
sharcholders on 6th December last, was reject 
very large majority. 








oe 
Bawra as a permanent corporation, I fully recognize the ability 
with which the work of realization has been conducted, and the 
success achieved in dealing with an extraordinary difficult problem, 
and I gladly pay my tribute to all concerned in earrying it through. 
Bawra was an exceptional organization formed to deal with an 


| emergency, and when that problem has been dealt with and disposed 


of, Bawra should disappear and leave this great industry to be car- 
ried on with complete freedom from external control through the 
ordinary channels which for so many years prior to the War had 
served it so efficiently. 


THE OUTLOOK. 

Turning to the outlook for 1923, the Chairman said they had 
much cause for anxiety during. the early months of the present year. 
This anxiety had been to a great extent relieved by the welcoms 
rains which had fallen during the last six weeks, and from which all 
their properties have benefited. 
must be disappointing. 


This year’s lambing, however, 


More rain was still wanted even now on 
several of their properties, and later on during the Australian spring 
(September-November) they for falls. All 
immediate anxiety had been removed so far as 

interests They hoped to have a fair clip, though 
it would be less in quantity than last year, and the extraordinarily 


hoped seasonable 
their pastoral 


were concerned. 


strong statistical position of wool justified the expectation of 
excellent prices, which should be reflected in good prices for sheep. 


QUEENSLAND. 
Finally he said: I referred last year in detail to the damage 
which we and other Holders of Pastoral Leases from the Crown in 
Queensland have sustained through the action of the Government 
of that State in passing the Land Act Amendment Act (1920), 
I do not propose to go over the same ground to-day. I would only 
remind you that a contract with the Pastoralists, entered into by 
the State of Queensland with the definite object of securing to the 
Pastoralists a reasonable protection for the expenditure of lirge 
sums of money in stocking up and improving very large areas 
the 
the 
State without the other party to the contract being 


interests of 
that 


of country, which was then desired in general 


the community, has been set aside by Government of 
consulted, or 
any compensation of any kind being provided for the money ex- 
pended in reliance upon it. If it had been put to the Pastoralists 
the the 


being of the State, necessitated a modification of the contract, 


that the exigencies of Government, or permanent well- 
the 


lenseholders would have been perfectly willing to enter into nego- 


tiations with the Government and to meet the requirements of 
the case in a fair and reasonable spirit. A modification of tho 
contract in exchange for equitable compensation to the leascholders 
in some form or other could thus doubtless have been arranged 
without the good name or credit of the State being adversely affected. 
Unfortunately other counsels prevailed, and what might have 
been done equitably by negotiation was carried through by an 
Act of Parliament which, without any compensation, ignored the 
contract made by the State with its Pastoral Lessees. Our company 
has already sustained loss to the extent of nearly £30,000 through 
this. I still hope that a wise statesmanship will yet find a way by 
which, without its sovereign rights being in any way affected, 
Queensland may remove all legitimate groands of protest from thy 
Pastoral We all want to Queensland prosperous 
and trusted, with money flowing freely in for the steady and effectual 
development of its vast natural resources. The Queensland 
Government which, by the elections held in May last, is re-estab- 
lished in office for a fresh period, must have the same wish, and I 
would suggest that it is in their power, as indeed it is to their interest, 
by an attitude of conciliation and by a fair and equitable measure 
of adjustment, to dispel the cloud at present resting on the State, 
and to gain back for it the high credit it formerly enjoyed. Tho 
Wool Industry is so all-important an interest not only to Queensland, 
but to the whole of Australia, that the aim of her statesmen should 
be to do everything in their power to encourage and foster an in- 
dustry which can only be worked to the best advantage, both 
as to quantity and quality of production, when carried on upon a 
large scale, and with ample capital. With all the encouragement 
that Government could give in the way of security of tenure and 
confidence in obtaining absolutely fair treatment, there still must 
ever remain for this industry many serious risks inseparable from 
the climate and conditions of Australia. Having regard to the 
vast extent of land suitable for pastoral occupation, and the very 
limited population, so far, of Australia, this industry can well be 
carried on upon a large scale for many years to without 
prejudice to the Closer Settlement of the country (the immense 
importance of which is fully recognized) ; indeed, it fits in perfectly 
with the present stage of development of that great country, and 
every wise Government would seek to safeguard, and not to under- 


Lessees. see 


come, 





mine, so great an Australian asset. To our manager in Australia, 
Mr. Murray Clapham, our sub-manager and chiof inspector, Mr. 
Clapperton, and to Mr. Hannah, our inspector of stations in Queens- 
land, and to our whole staff in Australia, and to Mr. Pickin, our 
secretary at head office here, and the other members of the 
London staff, our thanks are due for their good work 
to the interests of the company during a very 


to 
and devotion 
trying year. 

which wag 


inanimously 


He moved the adoption of the report and accounts 
seconded by the Right Hon. J. 5S. Sanpars, C.V.O., and 
carried. 
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THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 


—_—_——_— 
PLAYS. 
EveryMan.—Fanny's First Play we .. 8.15—2.30 
(One of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s greatest successes, excellently 
acted.] 
Dary’s.—The Merry Widow .. ad .- 8.15—2.15 
[A good hot-weather entertainment, it demands no effort 
of its audience.] 
Sr. Manrrin’s.—Melloney Holtspur.—Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays. . os 2.30 
{A fantasy by Mr. John Masefield } 
Roya.ry.—At Mrs. Beam’s oe ee «- 8.30—2.30 


(The best-acted comedy in London.) 


MUSIC. 
July 14th.—QvEEN’s Hati.— Orchestral Concert 3.0 


[Students of the Trinity College of Music give an interesting 
and varied vrogramme, including movements from 
the Elgar 'Cello Concerto, Glazounov’s Symphony in C 
minor, and Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. Tickets to 
be obtained free from the College, Mandeville Placc, 
W. 1.) 
July 14th.—Hype Park, W.—Brer Rabbit - 3.0—7.0 
[Mr. Martin Shaw's tuneful little opera will be performed by 
the League of Arts in the natural amphitheatre near 
the boathouses on the north side of the Serpentine.] 
July 21st.—Hypr Park, W.—Fools and Fairies 3.0—7.0 
[On the same site the League of Arts perform Mr. Scholes’s 
adaptation of the Midsummer Night's Dream, with Mr. 
Shaw’s music.] 
CorisEuM.—The American Quartette .. .- 7.45—-2.30 
{In a not unattractive variety programme, which includes 
the last week of the Italian Marionettes, the American 
Quartette give some admirable unaccompanied singing.) 


FILMS. 

July 16th, 17th and 18th. Showing at : Queen’s 
Hall, Rushey Green, July 19th, 20th and 21si: 
Broadway, Ealing, and Prince's, Kennington. 

[Probably the best film released since the War. Pola Negri in a tempera- 
mental part, and the amazingly good acting of the cast, which includes 
Jenny Hasselquist and Ernest Lubitsch, make of this Arabian night an 
entertainment which should appeal to those who ordinarily avoid the 
cinema. There is plenty of incident, plenty of humour, a macabre 
incident almost too effective for English taste, the best of photography, 

‘ and for once the Eastern setting evokes Lane and Burton rather than 
Miss Dell.] 

Lity or THE ALLEY.—July 14th. Showing at: The Royalty, 
Richmond, and Rink, Leytonstone. July 16th, 
17th and 18th: Brixton Palladium and Alcazar, 
Edmonton. 

[The first film without sub-titles or explanatory matter. Although far too 
long, it does show how well English screen artists have learnt to act, 
and the producer has employed most of the useful contrivances of the 
American studios. Henry Edwards as the coster-hero is particularly 
good } 

No Trespassinc.—July 16th, 17th and 18th. Showing at: 
Electric, Lavender Hill, and Empress, Isiington. 
July 19th, 20th and 21st: New Bohemia, Finchley, 
and Palace, Wandsworth. 

[Irene Castle always attracts attention: quite a fair play.) 

Tue Sout or Yourn.—July 16th, 17th and 18th. Showing at 
Prince of Wales, Harrow Road, July 19th, 20th 
and 21st: Picture House, Balham. 

{A film ful) of the worst American sentiment, but interesting for the plea it 
makes for the “ youthful offender.” Lewis Sargent, the boy hero, is 
the only child-actor with the exception of Jackie Coogan whom we would 
not banish to the schoolroom.| 


‘ Ty ‘ 
PICTURES. 
6 QUEEN Saevare, W.C. 
{French woodcuts and wood engravings organized by the Design and Industries 
Association. An interesting show.} 
KNOEDLER GALLERY, 15 OLp BoNnpD Srreert. 
{Nineteenth-century French art See notice.) 
AGNrew GALLERY, 43 OL_p Bonpb STREET. 
[The same period. Sce notice.) 
NavionaAL Porrrair GALLERY. 


[Among recent acquisitions of interest is Professor Rothenstcin's portrait 
of W. H. Hudson.) 





SUMCRUN. 











GREAT JULY SALE OF 
HOUSEHOLD LINEN. 


Send for our Special Sale Booklet No. 40P, 
sent post free on request. 

Delivery of all goods guaranteed, and carriage 

paid on all orders in the U.K. over 20s, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Linen Manufacturers, BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND. 


(adburys 


Chocolates 


MADE IN THE GARDEN VILLAGE BOURNVILLE 
See the name “‘CADBURY”’ cn every niece of Chocolate 
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MODERN AND PERIOD 


DECORATIONS 


Carried out by Story’s own staff of 
skilled men. Schemes and Estimates Free. 


STORY’S 


49/53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 
Story & Co., Ltd. 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD 


a, 


PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 





Provide a competency for old age 
by means of an 


Endowment Assurance Policy. 
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HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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United Kingdom 


Provident Institution | 
FUNDS OVER £11,000,000. | 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN. 


TRIENNIAL BONUSES. i a 
ALL WITH-PROFIT POLICIES 


| a 
effected during the current year will share in | ; | 
| 


Ses ee ee eS Oe 


al DR 


the division of surplus to be made as at 


31st DECEMBER NEXT. | 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 



































EHRMANNS 


Important Selection from the well-known Pink List 


ARTICLES OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE 
PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED : 
Please compare these prices with any others. 
Per dozen. 
CLARET. CRU VIOLET, Good body . 24al- 
GRAVES. Superior medium, Dry ee ee O/- 
BURGUNDY, BEAUNE, Superior, Great bargain BO/ 
CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN.. 
BURGUNDY. mac growth. Special offer .. 3 / 
LIEBFRAUMILCH. Excellent bo at 
HOCK. { xcelient bouque 3 ss 


and flavour. Great bargain | 


Ww 
ie) 


7 
Aire 


© 





ue 3S 
BRAUNEBERGER. Beautiful 
MOSELLE. lirnity character 36/- 


SHRMANN & FILS’ “GOLDEN | 
CHAMPAGNE. EHRMANN & FILS’ “GOLDEN | Os'- 


GOBLET,” 1911. Highest class 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry.. 66/- 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL. Golden Goblet Cuvee F9O/= 
PORT. FINE RUBY TAWNY . .. 49) 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM pry 39/= 
COGNAG. SUPERIOR .... . ..150/- 


GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 
COGNAC. COGNAC, Guaranteed 56 years old -360)- 


invaluable in case of illness.. os 
WHISKY. PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 1 38/- 
The Famous FERGUSON'S 
WHISKY. {+O UEURSPECIALITE,” great ave 1 44/* 


Write for ‘‘ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 


Please quote “ S.” 
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Builders of 
the Dominion: 


Gen. WOLFE. 


Famous for his 
resourceful leader- 
ship of the British 
troops in the 
storming of Que- 
bec, taken from 
the French under 
Montcalm in 1759. 
Wolfe died in the 
hour of victory, 


Gills 


Old Dominion 
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: Smoking 

: Mixture: 
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Ink-tight 


The Onoto Self- 
Filling Safety is abso- 
lutely ink-tis ght. No 
leaking—no’ “sweat 


beads” —no inky fingers. 
It is the one self-filling 
pen you can safely send full 
of ink through the post. 
Test it at your Stationer’s. 
You will find every type 
of nib to suit your hand- 
writing. And you will find 
that the Onoto is the safety 
pen that is really safe. 


Whenever vow 

see a Pillar-Box 

think of Onoto 
the Pen. 


SELF-FILLING SAFETY 


the Pen 





all types 
ments. 


There are Onotos of 

to meet everyone's re quire 

as De La Rue & Co., Ltd., 110 
F mdon, E.C 1. 


AY MMO AI MB 


Bunhill Row, 
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Statistics 


and 
‘““Super- 
Statistics.” 














[8 recording the great 
International Social 
and Missionary Work of 
the Salvation Army, 
there is need not only 
for Statistics but for 

“ Super-Statistics.”” Here 

are Statistics : 

HE Army operates in 76 
countries and colonies, and 
preaches in 48 languages. 

It maintains 1,288 Social Institu- 
tions where, in one year, 8,099,082 
beds and 14,131,549 meals were 
supplied to hungry outcasts. 

It spends over £200,000 a year 
from the Central Funds, as an 
International Missionary Society, 
and maintains large  <Alission 
Hospitals in Eastern and \Vestern 
lands. 


UT there are also 

“« Super - Statistics ” 

—in the results which 

this great mass of in- 

spired endeavour is 

achieving everywhere, 

day by day, hour by 

hour. Here is just one 

example : 

HROUGH the = sympathetic 
visitation of our officer at the 
Criminal Lunatic Settlement at 
Broadmoor, many have been led to 
a brighter spiritual experience, and 
some, upon the Army's guarantee, 


have been released and placed 
under the care of our officers. 
Could any figures—any “ Statistics” 


—cxpress more finely the power of 
the Army's spirit of love for the 
lowliest and most unhappy? Only 
by ‘ Super-Statistics”’ can any idea 
of its magnitude be conveyed. 


WE ask you to take a share in this 
wonderful crusade by sending a gift 
for the International work of 


SALVATION 
ARMY... . 


Send to GENERAL BOOTH, The 
Salvation Army, Headquarters, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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Ci Sarette | 
Perfection | 


104 f 
th ‘ il 
f 20 for 1/9 The Tobaccos from which \ 
I 50 for 4/3 “Perfectos” are made are of i 
ii 100 for 8/- the highest grade Virginia, | 


There is no better Cigarette. 


| PLAYER’S 
| ‘PERFECTOS N°2 


Virginia Cigarettes 


f 
i “PERFECTOS FINOS” 
q 

| 











are a larger cigarette of the 
same quality. 


JOHN PLAYER 8 SONS, NOTTINCHAM., 


Branch ot The Imperial Tobacco Co.(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, t 
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The Favourite 
Summer Drink 


wherever it is known. 


Quantock Vale” 
Cider 


A superior quality cider at moderate prices. 
Its rich amber colour, full fruity flavour, 
generally distinctive character make it the 


} 


and 


choice of the most discriminating drinkers. 
In open competition it has been awarded 
many and 


Somerset 


medals other prizes at the 
County, Bath West, 
Royal Agricultural Societies’ Shows, and at 
Exhibition. 


and and 


the London Brewers’ 


Please send for price list, mentioning the “ Spectator.” 





LTD., 


Bridgwater. 


THE QUANTOCK VALE CIDER CO., 
North Petherton 


































FROM LOOM TO WEARER 


Buy direct from Harris and save money. These 
Tweeds are all wool, handmade, and have remark- 
able power of retaining their appe arance. For 
vorting and WNegligée wear they admit 
ecko unknown to any other Tweeds. 
NOW REDUCED TO 6/- YARD, 
Patterns sent Post Free. 


| Mrs. C. MORRISON (Dept. S.), Leverburgh, Harris, N.B. 




















LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, wio 
ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


them an 


may be 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give 
opportunity to become Men and Women werthy of our Race 
308 Eabies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born freo 


of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 


Harrow Road, London, W.9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please 
onation to the Secretary to-day. £12,000 required annually 








d. per 
bottle. 


does all these things at a cost 
will find it serve your every flavour-giving purpose for weeks, 
litle money. Ask your grocer for your bottle, 


GOODALL, 





ON ae er ee 





which is so small as not to be worth considering—a full-sized 2,400-drop bottle costs only Qd., yet 
In no other way can you buy so much extra food enjoyment 


BACKHOUSE & 


AD Aa ie ae then ata thn Mn jan starsat mmudtilen Math aie 
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Spend alittle to gain a! ol 


W HEN you think how much a rich, concentrated, full- of-flavour sauce can do—how it 

multiplies the enjoyment of food, how it makes ‘simple dishes taste more ‘ worth w hile,’ 

how it makes easy the serving of ‘left-overs’ in a way that everyone finds delightful—isn’t 
it surprising that you don’t use Yorkshire Relish even more often than you do? 
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REPARATIONS 


@ You know that the solution of this 
problem is vital to the political and 
economic settlement of Europe. 


@ Do you know that there is a wider 
Reparations problem between the East and 
the West? Western science has shaken 
the foundations of Eastern religions. 
The West must make reparation by send- 
ing to the East the message of Christ Who 
is the only sure foundation for the religion 
and life alike of East and West in a new 


world. 


@ Do you realize your responsibility in 
this matter? If so, will you support the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, which 
has sent out The Message in 558 
languages, and needs your he!p to 
spread it more widely still. 


Send your contribution to the Secre- 
taries, 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, 


E.C. 4. 
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= Picture him in his isolation and hard toil. 


for them? 





The Man in the Log Shack 


There 
are thousands like him on the Western Prairies 
of Canada and in the Australian Bush who have 


= gone out to make homes for themselves and their 


Far from Church or service, they run 
Yet 
they are our own kith and kin, fellow-citizens 
Have we no care 


families. 
the risk of falling away from all religion. 


with us of our great Empire. 


The 


COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY 


= now in its Hundredth Year, seeing the terrible 


need, is appealing for a 
CENTENARY FUND 


ot 


£100,000 


= a most modest sum, considering the vast fields 





to be cov ered. 


What are YOU doing for our brethren overseas? 


Contributions may be sent to Barclays Bank, Lombard Street, 


9 Serjeants’ Inn, Ficet Sircet, London, E.C. 4. 
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The British Empire 
CANCER 
Campaign HL MAMI AM 
has just been launched to assist 
organised research for the dis- 
covery of Cancer's deadly secret 


CANCER 


se F Cancer are 


: recorded in the Registrar- 
gaGeneral’s figures for 1921, 
dealing with England and 
Wales alone, and this terrible 
death-rate is increasing. 





It cannot be reduced until the 
cause of Cancer is discovered. 
The British Empire Cancer 
Campaign seeks to raise one 
million pounds to assist the 
organised research necessary 
to make the great discovery. 


Untold millions of lives and an 
infinity of suffering may well 
be saved by this expenditure. 
Everyone should aid, for no 
home is secure against Cancer, 
which strikes down more 
adults than any other disease. 


What YOU can give 


Ww may save a life! 
Fa 3 


Go personally to your k 
and postal orders to The 


G.B.2., CB, Dept. “Sp,” 





How YOU must HELP ! 


cal Red Cross or se 
lion. Sir Arthur Stanley, 


rhe tish Red Cro 


ie 
nd cheques 


Society, 19 Berkeles 

Lloyds Bank, I 

etc., to be made pa 

Society,” and 
I 
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_DRITISH INDIA 
“NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FRIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 
4. London and Mageofiies to Bombay, Karachi 





London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 
3. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia. 
4. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa. 


6. London (cargo) and Southampton (passergers) 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment, passengers 
only} Australia (via Panama Canal). 

7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Van- 
couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 


tralia via Cape | of Good Hope. 


os. 1, 2, 3, 4& 5— For Passage, P. Se. House, 14-16, Cockspur 

. t., ‘s.W.1. Freight or General Business, P. & O. and B.1. 
Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. 3B. /. fo® 
Gray, —“ Co., 122, Leadenhall St., London, 

o. 6.—J. Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, iehal et, 
London, Ec. 3, or P. & O. Hou te, as above. 

Ko. 7.—Union 8.8. Co. ef New Zealand, Ltd. 
(First Floer), 14, Cockspur 8t., London, 8.W. 1, and for 
Vanceuver Service, any ttice of Canadian Pacitic Railwa st: 

No. 8.—P. & O. Service, Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime $ 
London, E. C. 3, or P. & O. House as above. 

Paris (All —- — Socité Frangaise, P. & O., 

, Boulevard des Capucines, 





and Persian Gul 3 


5. London to Queensland. E 


T 


@. London (one class only, third ciass rates) to Aus: 7 





























CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 












































































PLEASURE CRUISES 
BY 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 





Commencing in January 1924 





JAPAN, CHINA, EGYPT, INDIA, 
ITALY, MADEIRA, Etc. 


AROUND THE WORLD & MEDITERRANEAN TOURS 
BY LUXURIOUS LINERS 





For further particulars apply :— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65, Charing Cross, S.W. 1. al Agents 
where 


or Lox 
103, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. LONDON, i every 


Segre a 














Round AFRICA by 


a CAS TLE 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


From SOUTHAMPTON weekly. From LONDON fortnightly, 
FAST PASSAGES, SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATION. BEST ROUTE. 
For further information apply to the Head Office of the 
Company at— 


3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


Branch Offices at SOUTHAMPTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW, 











Escorted Tours to Routes des Alpes, Paris, 


Travellers’ Cheques, Passports and Visas. 


DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


SELECT PARTIES TO 


Lucerne, The Engelberg Valley and Bernese Oberland, 


15 Days. 16 Guineas, 
SELECT PARTIES TO 
Italy—The Land of Art and Beauty, 
15 Days. 26 Guineas. 


Belgium, &c, 


Cruises to Norwegian Fjords, Land of the Midnight Sun, &c, 


Hotel accommodation reserved, 
Baggage Insurance, 


International Travel Coupons, 


Send for Illustrated Programme. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


84 Piccadilly, W.1; 26 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1. 














Don’t let the 
LIFE-BOAT SINK! 5/- 
For want of YOUR Help 
TO COMPLETE IT. 
To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need this year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


During the first six months we have received 200,000. 


5/- 


WE NEED 800,000 MORE. 
Will you be “ one in a million ”’ and send your 5/- TO-DAY ? 
Lorp Harrowny, Grorce F. Suer, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 











Why ~ Watts ” Blades excel. 










British— * WATTS ” Razor Blades 
have a super-keenness that 

and best. ensures perfect shaving. 
<j They are British, and most 
important ot all, high 

quality blades, made by a 

i established over 150 

‘he first grade steel 

used is the finest procur- 


12 perfect 

blades in 

every dozen. 
If your Dealer doesn’t 
stock 1em, write 
TESTED BGUARANTEEDS direct. to the sole 


ciurers? 


— WATTS, 


Dept. 29, Lambert Works, 
SHEFFIELD. 
1: 24 Redcross St., E.C.1. 


PER DOZEN. 


Post free to any 
part of the world. 


Ww 3-97 


: For 

: Gillette-type : 
‘and Autostrop-; 

: type holders. 
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Grown in 
Mountains 


9? 


the 


COFFEE 


“Blue 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 











PRICE: 2/- per lb., 


| 
1 
\ 
of Jamaica. 
‘ 
or 25/- per Bag of 10 lbs., postage paid. | 


| —E HAUGHTON SANGUINETTI, | 


P.O. Box 96, 


—————— 


Kingston, Jamaica, B. We 








‘ON 


QUISTAD 


PORT 


OR 


A MATURE OLD WINE FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 
The best value in Fine Old Tawny Port. 


54 /- 


Two sample bottles sent by post for 9/-. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


XK 13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 


per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 


J 





Small Classified Adbertisements. 








Sales 


by 


Auction, 





Xr. 





— SOTHE mes 


34 


FORTHC 
Each SALE 


JULY 167TH-18TH 


the property of Miss V. 


of Sir HERBERT 
RUTLEY. Esq., of 


5 Great Newport St. ; 
Roxburghshire ; of Miss R. A. G ARSTIN, 


NEW BOND 


MING 
commencing 


WILKINSON AN 


Established 1744) 


STREET, LONDON, W. 
SALES By A 


at ONE o'eloe 


PRINTED BOOKS and a few 


the late THOMAS WILLEMENT, 


JULY 177H.—PICTURES by 
K.B.E., €.M.G. ; 
of the Right Hon. VISCOUNT I 


FRANCIS FULLE 


R, 
Ince Blundell, Lanes. ; 
K.C.B., 18 Kensington Palace 
Bart., Oaklands, Caerlon, Mon. ; 


TREHERNE, 
HUGHES-STANTON, R.A., P.R.W.S.; 
of the late Sir JOHN BOYD, of Maxpoffle, 
% Honiton Mansions, 


Gardens, 


Century DRAWINGS, including the 


BROWNRIGG, Bar 


Newport St 


t., 


C.B.; and 


Illustrated catalogues (3 plates), 


JULY 18TH-207! 


HENRY LAWRENCE, of Lincoln's 


{ 


COINS and 


J. SHELTON YOUNG (deceased) ; 


Cleeve Court, Worcester (¢ 


ALLEN, of Nottingham 


JULY 20TH Antique and Decorative 


TEXTILES, Englis 
Sales on view at | 


h 


ot 


ls 


MEDALS, 
Inn, Darrister-at- 


of 


vid by order of the 


and Continental 
ast two ¢ o days prior 


q., F.S8.A. 


of CHARLE 


UCTION, 


k precisely : 


D 
i 


MANUSCRIPTS, 
late of Merton Cottage, Ringmer, Sussex ; 


S WELD 


of the 


HODGE 


comprising 


late J. L. 


Chelsea; and of 


OLD MASTERS, including the property of Sir 


BLUNDELL, of 


property of Rear-Admiral Sir 


the late J. L. 


6d 


the late Sir G. 


NNHE HOME OF CHARL 
By direction of the Executors of the late F. 


1} miles from High 


of Rochester, 
THE SINGULARLY 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 


tanding on the summit of Shakespeare's Gadshill, 
With PRINCE 


contains four r 
( 


OLD L 


To t 


rm Station (Southern Railway), 
and 


ent 
Ol 


NGLISH 


KENT. 


ab 


kr 


Executrix) ; 


FURNITURE: 
POTTERY and PORCEL 


RUTLEY, 


Law = 


Esq., 


of Liv 


JEE of FAREHAM, G.B.E., 
W.; of Sir HUMPHREY MACKWORTH, 


and of Sir TIMOTHY EDEN. English Kighteenth- 


DOUGLAS 


of 5 Great 


including the property of the late 


erpool; of 


R. Fi THERSTON, Bart., 


AIN, 


and of the late WILLIAM 


also TAPESTRIES and 


«ec 


Catalogues may be had. 


ICKENS. 


ES D 
L. Lathan 


out 26 miles from London. 


own as 


GADSHILL PLACE, 


HENRY 
THE GBORGIAN 
m rooms, conservatory, ten bedrooms, 


and Sir JOHN 
RESIDENCE 


office 


ypany’s Gas and Water. 


INTERESTING 
PROPERTY 


Central Heating. 


Stabling for five horses and CGaraae 
DENS, including 


“THE 


Orchard 
The Whole covering an area of 


GROUNDS AND GAR 
WILDERNESS ” 


and Meadow, 


ACRES 


12 
offered for SALE by AUCTIC 
FRANK & RUTLEY 


KNIGHT, 


in the Hanover S jtiare Estate Room, 


Solicitors: Messr 

S.W. 1. 

Auctioneers Me 
W.1, and Ashford, 


(unless 


rs. KNIGHT, 


Lent 


on Thursday, J 


previously sold). 
ROSE, JOHNSON & HICKS, 


] 


nearly 


IN by M 


uly 26th, 1923, 


9 Suffolk 


RANK & RUTLEY, 20 





1, Esq. 


memorable for its 
FALSTAPFE. 


“asrs, 


Strect 


Hanoy 


about 2} miles from the City 


associations 


bathroom and good 


at 2.30 p.m 


Pall Mall 


er Square, 





IMPORTANT SALE dl 
Removed from “ As 


MESS. K 
abl Miss Morgan 


esday, July 18th, 


Farnham, on Wee 
of the valuable Col 








all are of considerable 
On view the morning of Sale 


Catalogues may 
Surrey; and Bentk 


be 


ALFRED 


EC GAR & C 


BOOKS AND 


ENGRAY 


INGS, 


gg,’’ Searle Road, Farnham. 
instructed by 


to SELL by AUCTION, at their 


ction of BOOKS 


interest. 


obtaine d of 


y, Hants, 


the 


1923, at two o'« 
INGS. Some are 


and ENGRAY 


Auctioneers, 


QO. are 


Sale Room, 


lock pret 


74 Castle 


isely, 


Strect, 


74 Castle Street, 


the whole 
rare and 


Farnham, 





Personal, 
LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships 


i% through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For particulars write to the 
SECRETARY, 168.R. Cambri ige Street, London, 8S.W. 1. Est ablished 20 years, 














For Sale and Co Let, Xr. 
N RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 


. FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Each has pai fire, 
Kas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint: 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. British gentlewomen only Five 
houses in the Hyde Park district. 


CCOMMODATION.—Charming, old-fashioned Sussex FARM- 
a HOU SE offered September by LADY FARMERS. Comfortable rooms 
Restful surroundings. Beautiful country. Own Jersey cows and farm produce. 
Hox 1191, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 

















600 FEET ABOVE THE SEA. 
7 O BE LET.—S URRBE Y 
RENT VERY MODERATE. 


SITUATE ON NEWLANDS CORNEI 
one of the most beautiful spots in Surrey, —_— for its 


magnificent views. Charming bungalow of 5 rooms and bath, 
small garden, Adjoining the Downs, a mile from Golf Links 
and 3 miles from Guildford. Extra land can be rented. 


Immediate possession. Water laid on. 
Apply to Sole gents 
CROWE, BATES anp WEEKES, Estate Agents, Guildford. 


——_—— 





Appointments, &e., head and Wanted. 
NIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 


Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR 
in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY at the above University. 

Conditions of Appointment and full information are obtainable upon application 
to the Avent-General for Victoria. Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C. 2, with 
whom applications should be lodged in triplicate on or before July 16th, 1923. 
Salary, £600 per annum, rising to £750. 

Duties commence March Ist, 1924. 











U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


DEPARTMENT OF LEGAL STUDIES. 
READERSHIP IN LAW. 


The Council of the University invites applications for the part-time post of Reader 
in Law, recently established. 

The stipend offered is £500 a year. 

The appointment, in the first instance, will be for one year, dating from Ist October, 
1923; it may be renewed for a further period 

Applications, accompanied by testimonials, references or other credentials, should 
be in the hands of the undersigned not later than the first post on Friday, 27th July, 
1923. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 


{HAPLAINCY or CL nage AL MASTERSHIP | may + be wanted 
in the near future in a large School not under Board of Education coutrol. 
—Apply Rev. R. G. E. BOWERS, Warwick School, Warwick. 

















CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for parti ulira 
and free lesson to Dept. T 18, Shaw Insti tute, Monta gue Street, London, W.C. 1. 


i he VOCATIONAL SERIES’ (new version of “ Careers 

for Educated Women ’’) coals 1, 2 and 3 now ready Cookery and 
Catering Professions; Medical, Nursing and Allied Professions ; Secretarial and 
Organising Professions. Length and cost of Training, Prospects, Salaries. Pricc 
64d. each from | WOMEN’ 8 EMPLOY ME NT, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 











" Sechaoets Scholarships, &r. 


‘YXHE Thirza Wakley Self-Activity System of Education.—Par- 
ticulars of Lectures and Training can be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
se Self-Acti Activity, the Quabs, Welsh Newton, Herefordshire 





B: 1 RK BE C K COWLES & EB. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., F.1A 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the Faculti 
of Arts, Science and Laws 








Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian LITERATURE and 
LANGUAGE. Open to Non-University Students 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 5d. Prospectus free For full particulars apply to the 
4 





SECRETARY . Birkbeck College Ke I _Lane, hi. 


GECOND VIENNA INTERNATIONAL ‘SUMMER SCHOOL, 


September 11th-28th, 1923. Economics, Politics, Art, Philosophy, Law, History, 
Languages. Lectures by leading authorities from all over Europe Excursions, 
concerts, sports, social events. Spe ial travellin con accommodation arrangements 
For particulars, apply Dr. GEORG 7 GEN DH Ve » London School of Economics, 


Houghton Street Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, 


ANG'S SWE DISH SYSTE 
Y‘HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TR: \INING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bediord.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospec tins apply SECRETARY 
eee EDUCATIONAL INSTITU TE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 5S.W. 15, 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14, 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montetiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Schoiarships 
iene Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Priucipal, Miss 
E, E, LAWRENCE, 
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ESEARCH FELLOWSHIP. I }RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, Ws 
The Council of the University Settlement, Liverpool, offers a RESEARCH FEL- Principal—Miss PARKER. 
LOWSHIP, value £75 per annum, for the Academic Year, to be taken up in October, Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
1923. Languages. English Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £105 to £129 ce ‘ 
The Fellowship is open to men, graduates of British Universities, or of equivalent | Officers’ daughters, £105 a year. Year 
education, and will be held at the UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, Liverpool. - = ee 
Subject to the approval of the University and the Settlement authorities, the H. reerFries & DPD : 
research may be credited towards a University degree. OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
The holder will be required to carry out a definite piece of research in Economies Principal—Miss WALLIS 
or Social Science, as suggested or aeerenet Sy the Council, under the direction Ne Private Residential School for Girls. Tele : “‘ Watford 616.” 
the WARDEN of the SETTLEMENT, from whom further particulars may be oe es = —— 
obtained. GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “Tas THE 
The University Settlement, LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, y 
Nile Street, Liverpool. thorough education, for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children be 
—. Twit > 7 - 7 — y parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from goa _ 
UTDOOR LIFE—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY | for iilus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. mame th 
(iate Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough traiuing 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on \VERSFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR @ IRIS, 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit canning. Full theoreticai instruction. SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern education, with advantages of nearp 
—Vor prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. London.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. i 
ry x ‘ SLE IRST = 
Girls’ Schools and Colleges. oe SAL ee, _ CHISLERUBST, EE 
VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, agree 4 
N. Staffs. €50 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) Principals — er ghey —— JE, M.A., Lon toa, 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., 
\LLERSLIE, MALVERN.—A high-class finishing Schoo! for 


_B'4 GIRLS over 15 years old. Modern premises. Gymnasium and Sanatorium in 
the extensive grounds. Large, highly qualified staff.—Apply PRINCIPAI 
OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London, 


Cantab). Boarders only. 











ass residential school for girls, thoroughly equipped for all purposes. 
University. Domestic Science Department, &c. Will open at 
Weutworth Lodze, the new premises recently purchased and enlarged, in September 
next. Ten acres of ground fronting Bournemouth Bay. Illustrated prospectus 
from the PRINCIPAL, Towerfield Annexe, Bournemouth. 
a: > HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT, 
, Principal—Miss WHEELER, 
Spec ial terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired, 


PeENRHos COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN BAY. 


Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestie Science. 
Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A 
For Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 
MICHAEL’ S, BOG 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(Woodard Foundation). 
_Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.8e., Lady Warden. 


S': 


l yore HESTER sc HOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSE r. 
(On the Board of Education’s list of efficient Schools.) 
Church School. 
Head-Mistress: Miss KITCAT. 


A first-c! 
Preparation for 











NOR. 





| H E GRAN QE, BUXTON. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR_ GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD. 


Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. Large 








gare de n, 3 tennis- courts, swimming-bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAD-MISTRESs. 
ELPHLN’ So CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
ARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE  DAUGHTE RS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 


Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 











HORN: ANK, MALVERN  WELLS.— Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 


in beautiful grounds, 
Miss ROGERS. 


GIRLS, 


Home care 
situated | on the 


























and individual attention. Sunny, airy house 
LL"? INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
OME SCHOOL for little girls 5 to 12 years. Very highly 
London. Miss DYER, _ Hazelhurst, Wore ester Park, Surrey. 

(\ROSBY HOME FARM, CROSBY - ON - EDEN, 
(Matthay Method), Eurhythmics, Art, Modern Languages, combined with dairy 
and poultry farming. ‘Trained nurse. Farm produce provided—cream, butter, 
apply PRINCIPAL 

YALDER GiRLDS SCHOOL, 

SEASCALE. 

Mountain sud sea air. 

The alm of the School Is to give a sound education on public achooi lines. Modern 
Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisie.—For prospectus apply 
HEAD-MISTRESS 

Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Hononrs School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
G IRTON HOUSE, 1-8 KINGSWAY, HOVE (Brighton, W.).— 
An old-established SCHOOL for GIRLS situated in an unrivalled position 
large Increase of Scholars have necessitated (at great cost) the addition of four superior 
mansions to the existing buildings. The curriculum is that of a high-class School. 


hill slopes. Well recommended.— Principal, 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
|} recommended. Only a few taken. Beautiful garden, Half an hour ‘fror n 
om CUMBERLAND.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, 8 to 17. Singing, Pianoforte 
and eggs. Six qualified mistresses. Two vacancies next term.—For Prospectus, 
(On the Board of Education's list of EMclent Schools.) 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing field. 
MVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea 
facing Lawns and Sea, in the best residential district of Hove. The success and 
Fully qualified staff, with Matron and Nurse: 3 sin residence App ily tothe P RINCIPAL. 





rEXHE DOWNS SCHOOL, PRESTON PARK, near BRIGHTON. 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principals: Miss WOODHEAD and Miss CLEARE, 


curriculum. Modern methods, 
may specialize. 


Sound education. Comprehensive 
for universities. Girls over 16 years of age 


Preparation 
Self-government and 


responsibility have developed successfully in this school,—lor illustrated prospectus 
apply SECKETARY, 
















































THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of soeend,, 11 miles from Lon loa. 
SPECIAL a to MUSIC ae Metho:l), 
GES 







NGU 38, and ART 
LECTURES TAY Ww EL L-KNOWN PROF ESSORS. 


h RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
4 29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1. Tel.; Vict. 
Full particulars on application 








COLLEGE 


8204, 























ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BO. ARDING-SC HOO) 
FOR GIKLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. ‘Thorough educa 






tion on modern fin. 
and for the universities if reg: 
Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing 





Pupils prepared for advanced examinations 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. 











Bovs’ Schools and Colleges. 
GAN FORD eee © 63 
WIMBORNE, 


For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL will be opened in September a 
CRAIGFLOWER, TORRYBURN, FIFE SHIRE. Head-Master: F 

WAILES, B.A., Malvern College and Einmanuel Colle ge, Cambridge (joint Head 
Master of St. Ninian’s, Moffat, 1913-1923), to whom applic ation should be mad 
for prospectus. Address until the end of July, Elmwood, Moffat, and afterward 
Craigflower. The School stands in its own delightful grounds of about 90 
overlooking the Forth. Beautifully sheltered position, healthy situation, electri 
light, easy of access. 3 


K DINBURGH INSTITUTION. 


rounded in 1831, this School, which now occupies new and most commodion 
premises at the west end of the city, consists of a Junior and Senior School 
provides a sound education for boys from five years of age till they enter fort 
Universities, the Army, &c. Boarding House Master: EK. Sparham, L.A. (Hons 
Cantab. (College Blue, Cricket and Football). Playing Field, Ferryfleld. Edia 
burgh enjoys the healthiest and most bracing climate in the country.—For term | 
&c., apply to the SECRETARY, 21 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. i 
I INGWELL SCHOOL, near BATH.—Prepares Boys tor Public 
Schools and the Royal Navy. C. G. ROACH, B.A. (Oxon), and F A. LACE! 
1s.A. (Cantab.). In ideal surroundings, 500 feet above sea level, overlooking the 
Mendip Hills. Extensive grounds. 
A few vacancies available at once. Fees moderate. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for’ BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movemeut 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 153 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of 
England to-day than Abboisholme.’”’—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G.. late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Associat 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, W. 14 


ELLY (¢ ‘OLLEGE >, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by _ the 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


REGHORN CASTLE 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 






































CHOOL 





prepares Boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, 9 
B.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and I : 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. Healthy situation; 400 acres of woodland and_playil | 
fields on the slopes of the Pentland Hills. Workshop, museum, tennis ¢ 


swimming, &c.-—-Apply for prospectus to HEAD-MASTERS or the SECKETAR) 
17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 


R. THOR AS SIDNEY, 
in his unique entertainment of character sketches and songs at the pial 

has returned from a successful Recital Tour in America, and is now avs 

School Entertainments. 




















Mr. Sidney, who is an old Cheltonian, has made a special study of the art of ene 
taining schoolboys. 
For terms and vacant dates apply 
THE LECTURE AGE NCY, LTD., The Outer Temple. London, W.-C. 2 
— 
Foreign. 
ay nem LAUSANNE, RIANTE RIVE. — HOME 
k SCHOOL tor GIRLS Thorough education. Winter sports. Spec 
inclusive terms. Ese Escort from London. —Frincip al: Mile. ( Al r 
pete acai onto i io Se 
:* AUS ANNE, § SWITZERLAND.— Professor - of Theology at thé 
4A University RECEIVES timited number of STUDENTS Every comfort 
Fine view. sunny garden.—Mr CHAMOREL, Longerai Kefereuces to Be 
G,. A. Biene man, Duglish Chaplaincy, Lausanne, } 
quequsemen —$—$—$—$—$$$ $$ eee FE 
mI +a . ; . ean tay 
IEPPE, LES FOUGERES CHEMIN DU PRECHE- 
Madame GUIBOUT receives a few elder Girls wishing to perfect them: «\@ 


in French or desiring home life, Resident governess, 
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Private ¢ Tuition, &c 











SIV? aaa 
*LOCUTIO aN. — ‘Mr. CHAR LES SEY MOL R 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in Pt BLIC SPEAK NU, 
+cat lary Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking 
V ae ‘inclu le PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
om ind Ladies $46 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 


for a little deaf girl who has had some 
state qualifications and terms 
Covent Garden, W.C.2 


Spe ET 
YOVERNESS Wanted, 
I the li; 


Address Spectator, 


“3 = 
—_— 


» process 
13 York 


Please 
Street, 


ye ara’ tuition by 
Box 11%), the 


Scholastic Agencies. 











GIRLS. 


FOR 








acHoo LS FOR BOYS a5 B 
JTORS for ARMY ant ALL EXA 

r CLERGY RE rf IVING DELICATE OR BACKW ARD BOYS 

SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 

J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowiledg: 


: of the Best Schools and 








7 boar n this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD PARE NTS 
by ling (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 
"The ag of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be ry 
J& y. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Londoa, E.C 
Telephone Central 5003 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
I HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Mesers. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 


— hments giving a course of training in Domestic kconomy, Secretarial Work, 
Azriculture and Horticultur 
NO CHARGE WHATEVE R 


YCH OOLS Sadoomentdon 


Is MADE TO PARENTS. 


and care fully considered 




















S| advice can be obtained from 
ee TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
— > Scholastic Agents, 

r UTORS who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad. 

{AREERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
( SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF . CAREER.” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 "Phones Gerrard | K 3273. 

Lathens i, - Eupetoriting, Wr. 
Rom, MASSE Y, Literary Agent. 
saful authors should commun with Ronald Massey if they have 
rights for sale. Tl nly English Agency in Los Angelos, the world 
ntre for Moving Pictt Production 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 | htrider Street, Doctor’s Commons, E.C. 4 
It de BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
e LITERARY INT AND ADVISER. 
MSS 1, . sed, typed and placed. 





Authors’ 
Mo 

















rate 1 tnquiries invited 
ARN Money by ¥ ur Pen. U nique postal course: How 
> write, wh: at to write mut, where to sell Expert guidance, real tratning. 
lilu ~ klet fre Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victorla Street, 8 








TYPEWR BEING 





DUPLICATING. 


Ss. I ,000 words. 
Miss NANCY MCFARLANE (" o> fi 



































Palmeira Aven ue, Westcliff. 
[YEE ag se ls. 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Reduce ‘tion 
g writing specialit 200 testimonials, including Helen Mather’s. 
Est. 1909 a die ypin ( 69 Low r Clapton Re , E. 5. "Phone: Dalston 4274. 
7 N ANSLAT IONS re ym F R E NCH, general and _ technical, 
iken by Englishm ialities: Electricity and Textile 
ADT MONS B.. Postale No. 25 1 le 
— + 
a ours, We. 
psi VATE SOCIAL TOURBS. 
Est. 1900. First Class Only. 
y 31st. THE GLORIOUS DOLOMITES. By Auto, 23 days. 
INDIA, BURMA and CEYLON. 
Nov. 2nd Four Months With N.S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S, 
159 Au ckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 
be RCH TRAVELLEBS’ CLUB. 
a7 7s. 1f DAYS ON THE BELGIAN COAST, HEYST-SUR-MER. 
Splendid bathing placs Connected by steam tram with 
h ' the great Belgian GOLF Courses. Price includes 
] rn Ticket and H ! and excursions to Zeebrugse, 
Bruges, Nie or 


with flve Excursions— 


£12 123. 1f DAYS at INTERLAKEN. Rail anl Hotels, 
MEIRINGEN, KANDERSTLG, GIMSSBACH, 
BEATENBERG and THUN, 
if k, with Tours to Ezypt ani Luxor or Palestine, Italian Lakes and 
COLONEL FERGUSSON, C.M.G., Hon. Scc., 
3 a.m. Albany Courtyard, Piceadilly, W. 1. 
SVs Iss HLL LS.—Hotel Pension, Richemont, above Vevey. 
a pr perty, beautifully situated, Tennis Excellent table Home 
tat 6 d Terms from Also Mountain Chalct Photos, Miss 
PHILLIPS Tyndal , Cranleigh 














MONTREUX— CLARENS.— Family Pen- 
Good table and situation, Engiish spokea, From 
DECASPER, Proprietress, 


Nie IT ZERLAND.— 
sion. Le verger 


2 guineas weekly.—Airs 














 idenataaeainmanenaed —HOSPENTHAL, wnEakR ANDERMATT. 


4, 800 1 fect above sea. 
A delightful summer Alpine resort on the St. Gotthard 
HOTEL MEYERHOF. 


and Furka Pass 


English home. Modern comfort. Moderate terma. 
FAMILY MEYER, Proprietor 


FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOUK3 
and Announcements of Steams h p Lines wil t be found ou page 
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ke. 


Ask for D escriptive List (gratis) of 170 
Pes ’s Refreshment Ho 
3 (maximum dividend 75 pe r cent.) or 6 per cent. L 
Georg: 193 Regent Street, W.1 





Financial, 


] EFORMED INNS. 

Inns and Hotels managed by the 
Ltd. Take £1 Sharé 
P.R.H. A., Ltd., St 





ise Association, 
an Stock, 


s ouse 





iia 





YARSBON’ 3S. 
) 


ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. 
Iron, Brick and Compo Surfaces, 


‘The Original Manufacturers of 
the protection of all exposed Wood, 


Unequalled for 
Made Ia all 





Colours. For patterns and particulars write 
WALTER CARSON Anp SONS, Battersea, London, S.W. 11. 
SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 
successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write TUE INVISIBLE 
REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. 8, St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 4 
"Phone: City 1170. We coiiect. 

| ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
7 OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for deasriptive price 



































list or send garments for {ree estimate LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N 16, *Phone: Dalston 4777. 
Me SIC BY MAIL.—If | you cannot obtain Music you want 
locally, send us your order. We have one of the largest stocks in Li ndon, 
both vocal and instrumental. Post free (orders 5s, and upwards) on receipt of cash.— 
MU RDOC HS, 463 Oxtord Street, London, W 
Re LACE — YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding | Prese nt. 
Beautiful needlepoint and trish Crochet. H ve hi fs ace ollars, 
modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, te acloths ilbs, cottas, dir from Industry 
PRESE NTATION CONVENT, Yough al, Co, Cork. 
R OOKPL. ATES > OF ORIG INAL DESIG iN.— Heraldic, , symbolic, 
decorative and portrait bookplates from £2 2s Write ‘USBORNES, 
27 Eastcastle Strect, Oxford Street, London, W.1, for te and specimens 
Hs E YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 
= ” Specimens sent tree—HENKY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer street, London, 
A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGH Red High est Value 
assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Plat inum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not a ted, parcel returned 
post fre Best prices paid for Old Gold and silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
Satisfaction guarantced by the reliable firm 
8S. CANN «& CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850 
‘Pures and “* Blattis can never be in the same 
j place for long. Very soon only “ Blattis’’ is left, t! ockroaches and 
blackbeetles have vanished leaving behind neither trace nor iell In Tins, ls. 6d 
5 free from th ie makers, HOWARTHS 471 Crookesmoore 
through your Chemist and save _post 4 
REO "?P. ATIENTS. — ~ ILLUSTRATED Bookle t de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of nume roils DOCTORS in all pl ~Town, 
Country, = e—who receiy PRIVATE ATIENTS (Menta Neurastheni 
see, Convalescents, &c.).—Post _ on application to Mr. A. V STOR EY, 
, Medical, &e . Associ iation. Lt i. 12 Stratford Place, Oxford i st. Ww : 


seneral Manag 











If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
(or at death), 


will 


at the end of 25 years 
which about £40 
produce £1,500 at the end of the term. 


costs a year, 


he Equitable Life 


ssurance Society 


EC. 2 


Mansion House Street, London, 
W. 


Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Commission 


No Sha reholders 
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JULY NO. 3s. 6d. 1923. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, beg ra ay Philosophy. 


net. 


‘pitor: L. P. JACKS, M.A., LL.D 
Contents: 
CENTENARY OF ERNEST RENAN, By W. Wheees Davirs, M.A 
BUTLER AS A THEOLOGIAN, By Pr c. Broan. 
THE RHYTHMIC CLAIMS OF FREEDOM AND DISCIPL INE. 
Pror. A. N. Wuiteneap, LL.D., Se.D., F.R.S. 


by ‘ 

STUDIES IN THE LAWS OF PLATO. M1. M: 
ELLOW. By G. 

THE SAINTHOOD OF MARCUS ADRESS 


THE FIRST MAN AND THE SECOND. 
THE CONVERSION OF A PSYCHOL og te 


M. 


Pror. Wincenty LuTosLawskI. 


EARLY CONCEPTIONS OF LAW IN Naty RE. 


JUDAISM AND EUROPE. By C. G. 
MIRACLE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
B Joun E. M‘Fapyen, 


ty Pror. 
ITA DE TRINITATE SEN auAT. By the Rev. Kennetu Wycue, 
THOUGHT AND THE LETTER By E. W. ADAMS, 
SPIRITUAL CONDITIONS IN Cc aa p. A REPLY. 
BISHOPS’ COURTS UNDER ELIZ ABETH, ° 
DISCUSSIONS, SURVEY, AND SIGNED REVIEWS. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


y J. E. Carpenter, D.Litt. 
MONTEFIORE. 








AN AS GOD'S’ PLAY- 
Sarcraunt, M.A. 


y Arcuipatp Wetr, M.A. 
By Sir Ottver Lonce. 


D.D. 
M.A. 
M.D. 


RINCIPAL Jonn Mackay, D.D. 
By W. F. ALExanpre. 





THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c 

“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation." —7he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”"—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, 
Belgravia, Londoa, $.W. 1. 








PII 


A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 
. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 


2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 


s. We superintend the upkeep, classification, eataloguing, 
and cleaning of pr.vate libraries, 


4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 


5s. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and intelligent attention to all orders, 


Send for Catalogues 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*"Phone—Paddington 1651 


By appointment to H.M. the King 


GPF MPP PALO PAPAL LORARDIA AID 


OOK BARGALNS.—Send for my July Remainder Catalogue 
of Books in all branches of Literature in new condition, offered at bargain 
Post tree. —H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore St., W.1 


NAL ETCHINGS py CHARLES KEENE. 
An illustrated eg list will be sent on application. 
Bh. MacKAY, Fine Art Dealer, Stirling, scotland 
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prices. 
O R1iGIl 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 











Capital Authorised and Issued ... £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up ose £3,000,000 
Reserve Fund £3,250,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £6,000,000. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Aus- 
tralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIT- 
TANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer- 
tained on application. 








CASES FOR BINDING 
HMalf-Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each. By post, 3s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
13 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, S7FRAND, W.C.2, 


LONGMANS’ LIST 


LIST. 
THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF ANDREW LANG. 


Collected Edition. Edited by Mrs. LANG, 
Photogravure Portraits. 


Messrs. 





With Four 


In Four Volumes. Limited to 1,075 Copies. Crown yo 
£2 2s. net. 
An edition printed on Oxford India Paper, in Two Volum 
limited to 260 Copies. - 12s. 6d. net. 

“A perfectly beautiful edition.”"—The Sphere. 

“It is the light touch, pe moe gay or melancholy, that one discovers jp 


every page of these volumes. And how rare it is to-day! 4 


—John o’ London’s Weekiy 





ALFRED LYTTELTON. 
AN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE. 
By EDITH LYTTLETON. With Portrait. 


New Edition, Abridged. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JANET ERSKINE STUART, 





Superior-General of the Society of the Sacred Heart 

1857-1914. By MAUD MONAHAN. With an Introductio; 

by Carpinat Bourne. With Illustrations. 8yo. 21s, 
[Second Impression 





THE BETROTHAL OF FELICITY. 


A Novel. By FLORENCE DRUMMOND, 


“An Amcrican Wooing,” etc. Crown 8yo. 7s. 


APPLIED PHILOSOPHY. 
By C. Y. C. DAWBARN, M.A. 


Author of 
6d. net. 





Crown 8yo. 5s. net. 





Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 








JULY. THE 7s. 6d. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CATHOLICISM AT THE CROSS ROADS. 


By the Very Rev. tue Dean oF Sr. Pavi’s 
THE BADGER AT HOME, 
HOUSING, 

THE HERITAGE 
AN IMPERIAL 
PROBLEMS OF 


By Dovcras Gorpox, 

By the Rr. Hon. Str Artuvur Grirritu- Boscawen, 
OF THE ACTOR, By Harrey GranviItve-Barker 
AIR POLICY. By Sir F.R.S.E 
ACCLIMATIZATION, By the Hon. W. H. Trices. 


CuarLes Bricut, 


GERMANY’S CAPACITY TO PAY. 
COVENTRY PATMORE, 1823-1896. By Joun Frermax, 
STATE PATERNALISM IN THE ANTIPODES. 

By F. A. W. Grsporne. 
M. RAYMOND POINCARE. By Freverick Wav. 
THE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By J. W. Gorpon, K.C 


THE DOLE AND DEMORALIZATION 
THE CHURCH AND THE PRAYER BOOK. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


By Guorrrey Drace, 








| 


| 





BOOK BORROWING 
IS MADE EASY 


WHS. CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


The W.H.S. Library has over a million volumes in 
circulation, thus affording a wide choice of fiction and 
books on all subjects of general interest. Terms are 
reasonable and can be arranged to suit individual 
requirements. Please ask at nearest branch for copy 
of leaflet giving full particulars. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
PARIS. 1,000 BRANCHES. BRUSSELS. 
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—— 
THORNTON BUTTERWORTH Lrtp 


S.P.B.M. in the 
Daily Graphic aa 


6 


IN 
DARK 
PLAGES 


JOHN RUSSELL 


‘Those who have read ‘“‘ Where the 
Pavement Ends” are not likely to have 
forgotten the name of John Russell. His 
new stories have a very haunting quality 
about them. Mr. Russell sheds an atmos- 
phere and paints a background which gives 
a touch of distinction and a conviction of 
reality of the highest value to his work as 
a novelist.’—IWV. LZ. Courtney in the Daily 


Telegraph, ; 7/6 net 
WHERE the PAVEMENT ENDS 
deh ¥y 3/6 
imp. the same author net 





THIRTY anno ONE 
STORIES 


BY 
THIRTY AND ONE AUTIIORS 


~ rid Bennet May Sinclair 
K, Chestertcn H. G. Wells 

.; bn Galswe rth: Rebecca West 

W. W. Jacobs I, Zar it ill 


A eattectien ‘of tales by anny ‘a the finest 
writers of theday. Graveand gay, tales occult, 
tragic or farcical, tales of terror and fantasy— 
here is every kind, for every taste and mood. 


7/6 net 


_ pate ont =n LONDON W.C:2 








THE DANGER OF IGNORANCE 


HE great conspiracy of silence on sex matters has been tolerated 
T: too long. ‘The result of the false knowledge gathered from un- 

desirable sources is a pparent everywhere. YOU must realise 
the necessity of unders tanding, for your own guidance and happiness, 
and for the sake of those who k - to you for help on the complex 
problems of sex and Natt These books are pure, clean, and 
wholesome, yet they remove ihe veil from Nature and lay bare the 
wonderful secrets of life and sex. 





WISE WEDLOCK THE REALITIES OF 
The only Complete Volume on MARRIAGE 
Birth Control. 6s. 9d. A Book of Guidance for Adults. 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY 6s. 9 
BEALE By Dr. G. COURTENAY 
BEALE 
SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY BOYHOOD 
The only authentic edition. The Facts of Life presented By 
(Illustrated. ) 9s. 6d. Boys. 
By Dr. R. T. TRALL By CHARLES THOMPSON 
GIRLHOOD 
MANHOOD é The Facts of Life presented to 
The Facts of Life presented to Girls. 3s. 
Men. 3s By MONA BAIRD 
By CHARLES THOMPSON HOW TO LOVE 
MATRIMONY oe a of Courtship - 
‘ihe Truth — Marriz By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
y + 
MONA BAIRD 
= YOUTH AND 
WOMANHOOD MAIDENHOOD 
The Facts of Life for Women. or Sex Knowledge for vous 


3s. People. 
By MONA BAIRD By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 


Special Offer : 
The papi Library of 10 books for 38 /6. 


Each price includes postage and a copy vs “ Health and Efficiency.’ 
Send Cheque or P.O. to 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 


WHELDON & WESLEY, LTD., 


2,3, & 4 — ST., NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
(One minute from Tottenham Court Road Station) 
HAVE ON SALE: Incunabula. Herbal and Garden Literature. Early 
English Literature. Early Medicine. Natural History and other Science 
Subjects. Art, including Garden Design. Fine and Historic Bindings. 
Books with Plates both colour-printed and _ coloured by hand. 
IN ADDITION TO MODERN BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Classified Catalogues sent post free. Books Purchased. 





























=I HAN Hl Hil HN 
A VINDICATION 
ea By , ANTHONY LUDOVICI. 12s. net. 
Referee: ‘I strongly recommend it for its magnificent 


pose 5 You may agree with it or disagree with it, but it is 
more stimulating to serious thought on the relation to the sexes 
than anything which has appeared since Otto Weininger startled 
the world with his ‘ Sex and Character.’ ” 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
By Sir W.FL [NDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., &c. 6s. net. 
Daily Mail: “ Gives an attractive picture of life as it was 
lived under the Pharaohs. . . ‘this is a most agreeably 
written and informative book by a famous expert.” F 


LONDON: Its Origin and Early Development 


By WILLIAM PAGE, F.S.A. 14s. net. 

Times Literary Supplement; *“* This has been done admir- 
ably by Mr. William Page... . 4 All, or nearly all, that is 
known about early and medieval London is grouped into a 
series of chapters. . Material so grouped is of peculiar 


value for the stuc lent of the history of London,’ 


ISLES OF ILLUSION: Letters from the South 
Seas. Edited by BOHUN LYNCH. 7s. 6d, net. 


server: “ His letters are very full, and have an extra- 
ordinary quality of truthfulness. All his inner con- 
flicts are poured out on paper w ith af 5 nd courage 
and pre-occupation with self tli of * Bar- 








bellion.’ The result is an extrz cain arily fascinating book. 
va ; 
THE THRESHOLD By ™. W. 6s. ne 
This is an account of the mental and spiritual experiences 
of a woman who is told that she is mortaily ill and who, 
while she waits for death, muses over the phases of her past 
life 
The book is introspective and intimate, but at the wot 
time impersonal, for it seeks to penetrate to a dee per r* ve 
than personality, and to reach the wiiversals ot Presi 
experience. 
+ . . - EN 
ALFRED DEAKIN 
By WALTER MU RDOC H. 14s. net. 
Daily Telegraph: ‘* A short biography of one of the finest 
men, as statesman, idealist, and thinker, produced by 





Australia. ... It is a very vivid sketch 
LETTERS OF PRINCIPAL T. M. LINDSAY 
TO JANET ROSS 18s. net. 





British Weekly: “ Mrs. Ross is herself an authoress of 
distinction . . . and she has given a valuable gift to the 
world in publishing these letters from a friend so true and 
wise.”’ 

LIFE OF LT.-GENERAL GRIERSON 

iy D. S. M. AC DIARMID. 18s. net 

“Observer: “His very competent biographer shows how 
observation, overriding all his original preconceptions, com 
pelled Grierson to recognise the drift of German tempe 


ment and policy.’ 


MY bag COOKERY BOOK 


» Mrs. C. S. PEEL. 6s. net. 
"coedie Post: ** Mrs. Peel shot ld be canonised and given 
a red-letter ae | in the housew ives’ calendar. ... ‘My Own 


Cookery Book’ will be a valuable possession for thousands 





OTHER GENERAL BOOKS ——,_ 








FICTION 


SPLASHING 
INTO SOCIETY 


3y IRIS BARRY. 4s. 6d. net 
A satire on modern social and artistic life, written in the 
manner of Daisy Ashford’s famous story, The Young Visiters. 


THE DOVES’ NEST: nial Other Stories 


the Orient 

By L. ADAMS BECK. 7s. 6d. net. 
NORDENHOLT’S MILLION 

By J. J. CONNINGTON. (Monday.) 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SLEEPER BY MOONLIGHT 
By K. BALBERNIE. (Monday.) 6s. net. 











\CONSTABLE LONDON W.C.; 


H {ui dl 


By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 6s. net. 
THE KEY OF DREAMS. A Romance of 


Hi ale 
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Ghe Spectator, q 


LIFE MEMBERSH IP. 


ws a Standing order for the 
paper on favourable terms. 








Se ee) 


BROADWAY HOUSE 


A Naturalist’s Holiday by the Sea 


\. de C. SOWERBY. Fully illustrated. 7/6 net. 


seaside holiday mi aker, for it tells you 
on the sea-shore. “ One of the best hooks 
ince the days of P. H, Gosse.—Saturday Review. 


The Caveman Within Us 


By W. J. FIELDING. 10/6 net 








* Extremely interes ing and suggestive. It masses ric many 


important conclusions of modern science, It will for many 
len zled individual who does not fully understand his difficul 
point the way for their possible solution,” Ne w York Tin 


Terms on which Life Membership js 
offered to Readers of the ‘ Spectator.” 
The New Education in Europe 


Account of Recent Fundamental Changes in the 
Educational Philosophy of Great Britain, France, and 
Germany. By F. W. ROMAN, Ph.D. 12/6 net. 


A startling account of the changes in the schools of France, 
Germany, and England since the war, showing that educational 
teaching is directly hostile to the nationalist policies of the 


Governments. 
The Birth of Psyche 
By CHAS BAUDOUIN. 5/- net 

M. 3audoin here revives the memories ol his chil thood, and 
by a blend of Science with Art attempts to create a new ry 
form. Chapters include The Terrors of Sleep; Steam-l er 
Parnecide; The Dancing Dells; The Devil; Crinolines; My Li 
Wars; ingwutsh of Love, &e. 


@ A copy of the Spectator will be posted, 
to every Life Member weekly during 
to the address furnished by him 
Manager from time to time. 


Life Members will be invited from 
time to meetings with the Editorial Staft 
Directors of the Spectator, to confer ¢ 
welfare of the paper and its readers 
Should the published price of the Specta 
at any time be increased for ordinary read 
or the cost of postage raised, no incr 
charge for this or any other reason will 
Chance and Error upon Life Members. 


3y MARSH HOPKINS, M.E.LC. 7/6 net. 
Some of the eleven chapter headings: Games where Expect 
tion m Zero; Statistics; Target Practice; Errors in Three Dimen- 
sions; Monte Carlo; Variable Chances. 


The Spectator reserves the right to re- 
purchase, and so cancel, the Life Member- 
ship of any person by returning to him or 
her, without deduction of any kind, the sum 
paid tor such Life Membership. The 

to repurchase is to be absolute on the part of 
The Spectator, Ltd, 


History of Civilization in England 


By H. T. BUCKLE. With introduction and notes by 
Rt. Hon. J. M. Roserrson. 10/6d. 1 


The scale of payment is as follows: 
For persons under 45 years of age £15 15s, 
over 45 and under 55 years of age £14 lds, 
» 5S , oo «= Bnew wes BA A, 
o @ ew a = « — £9 9s, 
» 75 years of age £5 5s, 


Annals and Antiquities of Rajast’han 


x 


By Lt.-Col. J. TOD. With maps and index. New 
dition. 2 vols. Large 8vo. 21/- net. 


Natural Religion the Ultimate Religion 
of Mankind 


By J. S. BOLTON, M.D. 3/6 net. 


A Little Guide Through Life 
By HENRI KROPVELD. 5/- net. 
th shining sagacity. Few English authors write 
Luces. Second Impression. 


Any annual subscriber may deduct from the 
sum at which he is entitled to become a Life 
Member the unexpended amount of any pre- 
paid subscription. 

Cheques should be made payable to “ The 
Spectator, Ltd.” and crossed “ Barclay & Co. 


on. BERTRAND RUSSELL’S new book (Goslings Branch) Account of Payee.” 


THE A.B.C. OF ATOMS 


will be published in two weeks’ time at 4/6 net. 


THE BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


Each with introduction; quarter-vellum. 7/6 net. 

The sixth volume: ALCIPHKON’S Letters from 

Country and Town of Fishermen, Farmers, Darasites 

and Courtesans (2nd cent. B.c.), translated by F. A. 

WRIGHT, is now ready. Send for the new 8pp. 
Prospectus (free on application), 


APPLICATION FOR LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP 


To the Editor of the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
Dear Sir, 


I desire to become a Life Member of the Spectator 
as described in your terms of Life Membership. 





PSYCHE July, 1923. 5/- net. 


EDITORIAL: The Oxford Congresses. Poetry and Psycho- 

logy Reces it Developments in America. Bad Deaths. The 
Right to be Idle. 

7 a RI H ARDS: The Reading of Poetry. 

J. C. GREGORY: The Dream of Frustrated Effort. 

WILLIAM ROSE Weltschmerz and Origins of Pessimism. 

! ERCY GRIFFITUS: Psychological Phase of Instinct in Man. 
A. RICHARDSON: Ultimate Measurement of Intelligence. 

HE I = M. WODEHOUSE: National Welfare and National 


My age on my last birthday was and I 
therefore enclose cheque for £ ‘ 


The address to which my paper is to be sent is: 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE: France; America; Italy. 
CURRENT LITERATURE 





George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 
Kegan Paul & Co., Ltd.: London, E.C. 4. 
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